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Department store branches into ‘home’ computers 


by Stephen Bell 

AUCKLAND’S biggest de¬ 
partment store is experiment* 
ing with small computer sales 
as a tentative “flag-flying" ex¬ 
ercise in anticipating a future 
demand. 

The Farmers Trading Com¬ 
pany head office store in Hob¬ 
son Street, Auckland, has been 
stocking the Commodore range 
for several months now. 

Home appliances manager 
Doug James says current sales 
average four or five a month, of 


various sizes of microcom¬ 
puter, and customers are both 
hobbyists and serious small 
business users. 

"It’s hard to say what the 
proportion is," said James. 
“I’ve no doubt some machines 
bought for the home get 
adopted for business use and 
vice versa.” 

The volume of sales jumped 
about three or four times, 
following a press advertising 
campaign. It was as though 
customers realised from the 


advertisements that they could 
now buy computers from their 
"family store" without being 
confronted with a Lot of jargon, 
said James. But sales rates have 
now settled down again. 

The big boom in small com¬ 
puter sales was still to come 
and it would be in the home, 
James predicted. “There won’t 
be a lot of activity until we’ve 
got something that might start 
that domestic explosion." 

That "something,” he sug¬ 
gested, would be largely a drop 


in price, but other attractive 
consumer features, like a 
"screenless" colour model at¬ 
tached to the domestic televi¬ 
sion set, could also be influen¬ 
tial. 

Farmers has so far made the 
experiment only in the one 
store, and James was hesitant to 
say when, or even whether, it 
would spread to other parts of 
the country. “There are plenty 
of things we’ve done only in 
Hobson Street and we still do 
them nowhere else. 


"If you try to stock a drain, 
you’re in danger of getting a 
low turnover that doesn’t war¬ 
rant the stock you’re carrying." 

James said his home ap¬ 
pliances and electrical depart¬ 
ment was “the righi place to 
sell computers; they’re not an 
extension of stationery." 

The Commodore is not 
Fanners’ first experience of 
selling computers. "We started 
with the Sharp pocket com¬ 
puter; in fact, wc use those as 
part of the training for the pea- 



The carpet you don’t see 
is our silent secret. 


When you drive a 
Honda you need never raise 
your voice. Our secret is the 
‘carpet' you seldom see... a 
rubber-like compound bonded 
to the metal flooring and engine 
compartments of each and 
ever>' Honda. 

HondaTs “silent secret” 
provides a more efficient sound 
barrier against road and engine 
noise. But it does more. It 
prevents the metal from 
vibrating and so eliminates that 
irritating drone which can affect 
concentration. 

Every Honda provides a 
total environment for the 
people it is designed to carry, in 
comfort and safety. Our extra 
‘carpet' is just one element, 
among countless design criteria 
which have been orchestrated to 
provide a unique driving 
experience. 


In every aspect of 
engineering, design and 
assembly, Honda refuse to 
compromise quality through 
short cuts. And it is this self- 
discipline that always makes a 
Honda worth waiting for. 
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pie who are going to sell ^ 
Commodore, so they knm 
how to write a program in d* 
Basic computer programming 
language." 

Next came a brief experiear 
wilh (he Dick Smith Systen 
2000; "but when Dick sil 
set up here himself, our source 
of those dried up." 

So by the time the new Co*, 
modore operation started up a 
New Zealand, Farmers «a 
well into computers, and ip. 
proachcd Commodore (N2j, 
with the idea. “They’d me 
considered a department stoic 
as an outlet," said James. 

Commodore naturally looked 
at the Farmers proponl 
carefully, said Commotion 
NZ's managing director Tim 
Edney. It wanted to ensure iht 
store would take a “profes¬ 
sional" attitude to the sellingc( 
computers. , 

One novel attraction «f l 
department store sales, apan 
from the lack of jargon, was it 
facility for term payment. "fit 
allow people to pay by it 
stalmcnts, just as wc do for any 
other large item," said Jamh. 

Sales so far have ranged from 
the bottom end of the range 
right to the top. “We sold otic 
8000 system; an 8032 machine 
with an 80-colutnn screen,dm! 
disc and cassette; about 
$ 13,000 worth. But that was a 
exception," he admitted. 

Customers usually nude 
several visits to the store to 
discuss their computing need* 
before finally purchasing, but 
immediate purchases were net 
unknown. 

StalT clearly needed training 
to sell the machines competent¬ 
ly and advise customers on how 
much power and storage they 
were likely to need, said Janies. 
“But we send them to Com¬ 
modore for training, just as we 
send our staff to train with tw 
company that produces any¬ 
thing else wc sell." 

Hut often, sales staff prow 
to have a head start in com¬ 
puting, because they had work¬ 
ed with microcomputers 
school. , 

'Hie slnfT have produced 
some of their own programs rot 
the machine. James himseii 
wrote a horserocing game, ca& 
pk-ic wilh animated 1 * llC * 
horses, which a software w®’ 
pnny is considering purchasing 
for resale. 
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Borthwick revamped 
in big finance deal 

by Allan Parker 
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by Warren Berryman 

AN iigreemem among all 
airlines serving the New 
Zealand marker iu stop selling 
discounted fares and offering 
rebate?, lu travel -.igcius goes in- 
u» cfUxi md-.ty. 

The ail lines realise iheir cut¬ 
throat marketing war — which 
has cosr them an estimated loss 
of S5 million a month — has 
neiihcr improved any airline’s 
market share nor increased :iir 
travel generally. 

But the noa-IATA travel 
agents and middlemen who 
have been offering them bulk- 
discounted airfares are bound 
lo lose business when the 
airlines return to what they call 
an “orderly marketing environ¬ 
ment.’’ 

Under the auspices of the 
Airline Steering Committee, a 
previously quiescent industry 
self-policing body, all the 
airlines signed or declared their 
intention to sign an agreement 
vowing to obey Ministry of 
Transport air tariff regulations 
and to police the rules the 
MOT hBB so far been unable to 
enforce. 

The agreement, signed 11 


days ago, becomes vfleclivv to¬ 
day. 

A watchdog com mu tee con¬ 
sisting of executives from three 
competing airlines. Pan Am 
manager Skive Mutg-.m, i kuna', 
manager Utn <iay and Air New 
Zealand mail'cling i-xcuiluc 
Norm Scarle, has been 
established to ensure that al! 
carriers comply with the agree¬ 
ment. 

The 22 signatories have 
agreed to supply the watchdog 
committee with information 
and the ministry has agreed to 
enforce its regulations if and 
when the committee finds 
evidence of breaches. 

Travel Agents Association of 
New Zealand executive direc¬ 
tor l'cter Lowry said he was 
pleased with the agreement. 
TAANZ hos been in the 
forefront in the fight against il¬ 
legal discounting arguing that 
the system was unfair, to 
“clean” travel agents and con¬ 
sumers alike. 

Joined by Air New Zealand, 
the discounting war produced a 
system where some travel 
agents got special deals not 
available to others and travel 
agents obeying the rules were 


hung exploited :utd losing 
business u» those who did inn. 
Some Aucklanders had access 
to all tickeis discounted by up 
iu 40 per cent not available m 
people in oilvii pan-, ol die 
country 

'flu- div* mu ling war Vjt.il- 

aied rapidly over (he past year. 
Ever-increasing discounts gave 


way lu net 111 res offered n> 
travel wholesaler.. The oim¬ 
plicated system by wliuh air¬ 
lines paid rebates t" 
wholesalers mid a reins in an u- 
tempi i" buy a bigger marl 
-. 1 * 1.11 v became luoie "pen md 
the icbaic’J became bigger. 

Much of ill is activity was il- 
Contfnued Page 2 


13 banks ihioughoiit the world. 

Togeiher, die financiers hold 
interests worth millions of 
dollars in the New Zealand 
operation, which runs t>>ur 
free/.ing works in die North 
bland. 

The lhilish-basvd Thoiii.ir- 
Ihiriliwnk fr Nous, ill'.' paielU 
ot ihe lliulmi.iiiun.il ■iivaiir.i- 
inm, has bi -n re* "idav. •.*«iii-.n- 
nine laii‘>: l<'-.s-.s t - ’-" Hilili*H' in 
the mx iiM-mh- '** M-ii- ii this 
U.1 TTli-*-r I e U'.-r.ileil 
sp.-ol.iUuii aV-.ii' 'h- "pi la¬ 
tum-. mi tile company in ii.i> 
country. 

Continued Page 16 
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Question unanswered 

by Warren Berryman Health Department that bound 


THE wine flavouring con¬ 
troversy has been settled — 
without the consumer finding 
the answer to the basic question 
at issue. 

The much-publicised inci¬ 
dent which cancelled Penfolds* 
$2.5 million public share float 
and created a major rifl be¬ 
tween the New Zealand com¬ 
pany arid Penfolds Australia 
ended In Henderson District 
Court last week In a joint state¬ 
ment from Penfolds and the 


Health Department that bound 
all parties to the dispute 
without telling whether Pen- 
folds bulk moselle and hock 
contain Rhine Riesling flavour¬ 
ing or not. 

The agreement and state¬ 
ment worked out between the 
Health Department and Pen- 
folds binds the Health Depart¬ 
ment, Penfolds, and Penfolds' 
analyst, Jim Sprott, to secrecy. 

The joint statement read out 
in court says the department 
seized the bulk wine on the 
Continued Page 6 



Favoured with instructions from 
THE AUCKLAND ELECTRIC POWER 
BOARD we will offer for Sale by Public 
Auction. 

**ON SITE” — 2.30 p.m. 

MONDAY 91 ti NOVEMBER 1981 

Their well known City landmark situated at 
183-189 Queen Street, Auckland, together 
with the small car park building, 96 Albert 
Street. 

All enquiries and inspections please by ap¬ 
pointment with the Auctioneer D.G. Boswell 
Ph. (09) 34-913 67 Short land Street, City 
P.O. Box 703, Auckland. 

Brochure avajlnbfe on request. 


35hr case undecided 


by Ann Taylor 

ENGINEERS will take their 


KNlrliNCDKa wiu mat. uiwi , — ■—* . 

claims for a 35-hour working . within the award. 

wlek back tp the rank and file ^^eTlL 
The metal trades award 35-hour week the 

negotiations ' adjourned last . , Conilr 


week when cmployers refused 
to negotiate a 35-hbuc ■ week 
within the award. 

.. “If you won’t settle on the 
35-hour week there will be no 
. , Continued Page 14 
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Airlines agree: no further fare discounting 


Three into two won’t go’ choice facing Birch 


From Page 1 

legal. But the airlines and 
agents carried on. 

Pan Ain’s Morgan estimated 
the loss of revenue to the 
airlines through discounting, 
net fares, and rebates to be run* 
ning around $5 million a 
month over the past year. 

"In the present financial 
situation there is no way the 
airlines could continue to face 
up to that. We welcome the 
positive steps by the MOT to 
support a self-policing policy 
by the Airline Steering Com¬ 
mittee,” Morgan said. 

His view was echoed by other 
airline executives. Reasons 
given for colling a halt to the 
discounting war were: 

• Discounted fares were not 
filling airline seats with 
passengers who would not have 
flown at the full fare, and the 
total market was not expand¬ 
ing, despite discounted fares; 

• No one was really winning 
the marketing war except travel 
wholesalers acting as mid¬ 
dlemen between the airlines 
and the agents; 

• Discounting, net fares, and 


rebates were having a dis¬ 
astrous effect on revenue 
yields. 

The new airline agreement 
adds nothing to present MOT 
air tariff regulations and IATA 
rules, except to say they will 
now be adhered to. 

The strength of the new 
agreement is in the seif-policing 
aspect and the watchdog com¬ 
mittee. 

Industry opinion hplds that 
the MOT relied heavily on Air 
New Zealand for advice, and 
because Air New Zealand was 
the biggest airline operating in 
ihe New Zealand trade it was 
unlikely that the MOT would 
prosecute a state body. 

The new watchdog commit¬ 
tee comprises three highly ex¬ 
perienced executives who, 
because their airlines compete, 
are expected to be vigilant over 
operators’ activities. 

According to one senior 
airline executive, "these guys 
will be watching everyone’s 
market share. If one airline 
seems to be getting a bigger 
slice they arc going to find out 
how they’re doing it. If they’re 


breaking the rules they'll get 
porred. These guys aren't 
MOT bureaucrats. They know 
all the tricks in the game. No 
one’s going to put one past 
them." 

Said another: "Here we’ve 
got the three main competitors 
looking over each other’s 
shoulder. 

"The real test of this agree¬ 
ment will come when we find a 
breach and see if the MOT will 
enforce its rules or not," he 
said. 

All the airline executives 
A JBR talked to expressed some 
reservations about the agree¬ 
ment. A typical comment was 
"we will stick to the agreement 
but I don’t know about the 
others." 

A consensus of opinion is 
that if Air New Zealand visibly 
supported the agreement it 
would work. 

Airline executives predicted 
three spin-offs from the agree¬ 
ment if it worked: 

• Higher yields for all car¬ 
riers; 

• That the money previously 
spent on discounts and rebates 


would now be used to adver¬ 
tise. As one rxecurive put it, 
"instead of buying passengers 
we will persuade them to fly 
with us"; and 

• That the increased prof¬ 
itability made possible by cut¬ 
ting out middlemen might help 
hold air fares down. 

Airline executives will admit 
privately that the new regime is 
likely to put a lot of non-IATA 
agents out of business. This, 
they say, is a sad fact of life. 
“The guys we’re really after 
were the big-bulk-discounting 
wholesalers,” said one airline 
executive. 

In New Zealand IATA ap¬ 
proval is granted after a travel 
agent has established a high 
turnover in airline tickets. 

The rules the Airline Steer¬ 
ing Committee will police are 
taken from the MOT's regula¬ 
tions and IATA passenger sales 
agency rules. 

These rules establish a 
system wherein uniform tariffs 
are charged by all carriers and 
uniform commissions paid to 
all travel agents. 

Under the rules airline 
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The need for information, timely and complete, is crit¬ 
ical. In today's rapidly-changing business environ¬ 
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those which present reports to decision-makers 
promptly and accurately. 

With the two Licensed Program Products — Text- 
pack 4 and Reportpack — management reports can be 
generated by combining text and records functions in 
one operation. Once the text is created with the proper 
instructions, and the flies recorded, your typist is 
virtually unlimited in the report formats that can be 
generated. 

In addition, four-function mathematical operations 
can be performed, along with printing the report — 
Displaywriter does not require a separate program 
load. 

Creating a report is as easy as filling in a menu — and 
storing it. The next time the report is required, the 
stored menu is called upon to select the records and 
arrange the printed output and perform the mathemat¬ 
ical operations. 

Now Displaywriter does more for you because it is a 
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general sales agents gel a 3 per 
cent commission. IATA- 
accredited agents get a 9 per 
cent commission which they 
may not split or pass on to a 
non-IATA agent. 

IATA agents are now being 
warned that a breach of these 
rules could lead to their losing 
their IATA accreditation, pros¬ 
ecution, or both. 

During the discounting war 
rebates were often disguised as 
advertising support, or buy¬ 
backs of brochures produced 
by tour wholesalers. 

The rules set down strict 
limits on the benefits an airline 
may pass on to any agency or 
wholesaler. 

Similar rules were laid down 
for air cargo agents. 

There are 216 IATA approv¬ 
ed agents In New Zealand and 
about 430 non-IATA travel 
agencies. Only IATA approved 
agents may issue air tickets and 
receive a 9 per cent commis¬ 
sion. 

The non-IATA agents now 
fear they will be cut out of the 
air travel market entirely. 

In the past non-IATA agents 


were getting up to 12 per cem 
commission for selling aiifim 
ticketed by IATA agents. This 
commission was paid out of fa 
rebates and volume override 
paid to wholesalers by On 
uirlincs. 

But now with only 9 per cem 
commission paid to the IATA 
agent there is not much to sp^ 
even if a way were found to di>, 
cumvent the rule against split 
ting commissions. 

The two out of every three 
travel agents without IATA to 
crcditation are in a Catch HI 
situation. 

To gain the IATA stana 
necessary to ticket and receive 
commissions the "outsider" 
must first establish a turnover 
selling airline tickets. He can’t' 
ticket himself without first get¬ 
ting IATA accreditation. He a 
can sell tickets to his customers * 
written out by an IATA agent 
or airline to build up his turn¬ 
over. But he can't be paid com¬ 
mission for (his work. 

In effect, he must be 
prepared to work free foe 
something like two years to ob¬ 
tain IATA accreditation. 


by Ann Taylor 
ENERGY Minister Bill 
Birch's announced go-ahead on 
the "sensible and robust" syn¬ 
thetic fuel plant is well-timed 
for National’s election-year 
prospects — but it poses more 
hard choices for the Govern¬ 
ment to ponder. 

Some irons may have to be 
pulled from the fire of the par¬ 
ly’s growth strategy after of¬ 
ficials provided the Cabinet Ex¬ 
penditure Committee with the 
"real oil" on the second 
smeller, NZ Steel’s planned ex¬ 
pansion and the synthetic fuel 
plant. 

While the Government has 
expressed its desire to see all 
projects go ahead "in the na¬ 
tional interest", officials posed 
the problem of resource alloca¬ 
tion. If two out of the three 
went ahead it might be econo¬ 
mical; if all three were built this 
decade, they might all be forced 
to the wall. 

Treasury's assessment of 


"think big" projects requires a 
rate of return of 10 per cent 
real. The second smelter and 
NZ Steel's expansion apparent¬ 
ly do not meet this objective 
because new electricity plant 
will have to be built to service 
them. 

The Government’s decision 
to proceed with the synthetic 
fuel plant “was not taken on 
commercial considerations 
alone," said Birch. 

The impact of the "oil crisis” 
has fuelled investigation of in¬ 
digenous sources and, Birch 
said, synthetic petrol will com¬ 
plement development of CNG 
and LPG on the road to "a 
significant measure of self- 
sufficiency in transport fuels." 

On-stream in 1986 the plant 
would provide about one third 
of our petrol requirements and 
save $ 106 million (in 1980 
dollars) of foreign exchange. 
Over the life of the project an¬ 
nual net foreign exchange sav¬ 
ings would be $168 million. 


Flaws in state systems 


Week that was 


NEW ZEALAND signed the 
Gait Code on Subsidies and 
Countervailing Duties. Agree¬ 
ment was also reached with the 
United Stales and Foreign 
Minister Brian To 1 boys said 
this was important as the 
American Government could 
"apply the injury test" where 
domestic producers attempted 
aclion ogninst New Zealand im¬ 
ports because they were sub¬ 
sidised. 

ENERGY Minister Bill Birch 
told the Electrical Supply 
Authorities Association the 
bulk electricity tariff increase 
Tor the 1982-83 year would be 
12 per cent. 

THE Springboks left New 
Zealand alter the third test in 
Aucklnnd. 

THE Broadcasting Tribunal 
report on FM radio was releas¬ 
ed on Monday and hearings 
began in the High Court on 
commercial activities of the 
BCNZ. 

PRIME Minister Rob Mul- 
doon said New Zealand would 


not formally devalue the dollar 
within the next six months. 
AIR New Zealand chairman 
Hill Mace said staff cuts and 
further reductions to domestic 
services were among the op¬ 
tions it was considering to over¬ 
come financial difficulties. 


Week to be 

MONDAY: South Auckland tduenion 
Iti'jul OtnleteiKCi Roioroi. 10 
tUy 

Kny.il Australasian College of 
KuAmIiwms, Christchurch, to Friday 
I'UKSDAY: NZ Institute ofCrtdli 

l-'iii.iiidal Management AGMi ® cl ' 
tiiRiwi 

Wl-PNl-SDAY: NZ Bottle Merclus'* 
Association i.intcrcncc. Chriuchuich, 
!■» Smulny 

THURSDAY: Jewellers AssociairfW 
M-nterviKc, Hustings, to Monday 
AuuumiMli: Association, annul «*' 
krcnco, Invercargill, m Sunday 
NZ Masonry Trades conferee. 
Christ clinrch, to Sunday 
FRIDAY: Kirk Motors wall 
fercncc, Auckland, to Sunday 
SATURDAY: Urd Carrington arnw 
Tor visit until Monday. 


A parliamentary probe into 
financial accountability of State 
trading and service depart¬ 
ments has unearthed serious 
flaws in money management 
and control systems. 

Some of the commercial and 
management accounting pro¬ 
cedures were discovered to be 
"inadequate". 

And, according to the re¬ 
searchers, managers through 
the public service are “forced 
to fly by the seat of their pants” 
in the absence of adequate 
systems. 

Many of the departments 
that came under the Public Ex- 


penditurc Committee 
microscope are "huge” 
businesses with multi-million 
dollur turnovers. 

Yet the lack of proper ac¬ 
counting and management 
systems means managers sim¬ 
ply do not know what is going 
on, according to National's 
Tarawern MP Ian McLean, 
who was chairman of the sub¬ 
committee that carried out the 
investigation. 

Private sector organisations 
operating under similar condi¬ 
tions would "go broke”, 
McLean told NBR. 


The $767 million (plus or 
minus 20 percent in mid-1980 
dollars) plant will be the largest 
user of Maui gas, taking 55 
petajoules a year. 

The gas, via two methanol 
plants, will be poured over a 
commercially unproven cata¬ 
lyst developed by Mobil Oil 
and will produce 570,000 
tonnes of petrol and 65,000 
tonnes of LPG, which will in¬ 
itially be recycled as fuel for the 
plant. 

Mobil has had a 50 per cent 
share in the Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation, the $10,000 
capital company set up to in¬ 
vestigate the plant. 

If "various contractual ar¬ 
rangements” and "financing 
arrangements" are settled and a 
final commitment made to pro¬ 
ceed the share capital in the 
company would be increased 
with Mobil subscribing 25 per 
cent of the increased capital 
and the Government, 75 per 
cent. 

Planning clearance, conclu¬ 
sion of outstanding matters and 
some physical aspects of the 
plant have still lo be sorted out. 
Hut the announcement last 
week had the appearance of 
pre-empting the Planning Tri¬ 
bunal inquiry currently in ses¬ 
sion in Taranaki. 

Presiding Judge Treadwell 
asked Ministry of Works’ 
counsel to "communicate ur¬ 
gently" wiih the Minister and 
procure a Tull text of the deci¬ 
sion. 

Treadwell’s concern centred 
on ihe Motonui site, which has 
been ihe main area of conten¬ 
tion ai lire hearing. Although 
Birch did not name the site, the 
inference was taken that a deci¬ 
sion had been made on the 
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plant being buih.at Motonui. 

Treadwell said "there are 
many parties to this hearing 
which have yet to be heard .. . 
Until they have been the 
tribunal cannot prepare a 
report and make recommenda¬ 
tion to the Minister." 

The “financing ar¬ 
rangements" yet to be conclud¬ 
ed concern the Mobil process. 
Flanked by Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation chairman Dr Col¬ 
in Maiden and Deputy Energy 
Secretary, Bill Falconer, Birch 
explained at last week's press 
conference that "none of these 
things is without risk." 

But they explained that the 
rate of return on Mobil’s in¬ 
vestment (guaranteed at 2 per 
cem real with a ceiling of 18 
per cent) will decline pro¬ 
gressively if the capital com 
overruns. "There are substan¬ 
tial penalties if costs do over¬ 
run," said Falconer. 

“If the process did fail wc 
would still have the methanol 
which the Government could 
market and there are a series of 
obligations on Mobil to do 
whatever is necessary to make 
it perform," he said. 

The nature of the guarantees 
was not specified but "will in¬ 
volve an obligation to put right 
any aspect that may occur in 
the process and to replace faul¬ 
ty catalysis and there arc finan¬ 
cial penalties," Maiden 
reiterated. 

Birch expressed confidence 
that 40 per cent of the cost (in¬ 
cluding wages) will be incurred 


in this country. "There is 
capacity in local workshops, 
and in Taranaki. Local re¬ 
sources can be used to a large 
extent without any major infla¬ 
tionary eftect," he said. 

The corporation will be a 
Government one and therefore 
“is required to report regularly 
to the Government, and 
through Parliament to the 
public," said Birch. 

For assessing the commercial 
viability of the project, the syn¬ 
thetic petrol has been calcu¬ 
lated to cost the same as ex- 
refinery imported crude by 
allowing the value of the 
natural gas to vary as necessary. 

The anti-synthetic petrol lob¬ 
by expresses concern that this 
calculation makes the gas a 
residual cost and could, if costs 
overrun, become a negative 
value. 

Rut the proponents argue 
that processing imported crude 
at the current price and putting 
it through an expanded re¬ 
finery, in the 1986 configura¬ 
tion, would (with costs express¬ 
ed in 1980 dollars) give an ex- 
refincry cost of 31 cents a litre. 

Using (hat cost, together 
with the estimated capital cost 
and other costs of the plant 
(without the writing ofTthe $42 
million infrastructure costs to 
be met by Government) the 
average netback, or price, for 
the natural gas will be $1.32 n 
gigajoulc over the life of the 
project. 

The Ministry of Energy's 
Delphi Survey , which estimated 


that the real cost of crude oil 
would rise more than 3 per cent 
b year, the average netback 
would increase to $3.91. These 
costs are worked out on a 
capital cost of $767 million and 
do not apparently take account 
of the real likelihood of cost 
overruns. 

Finance for the project will 
utilise Eurocurrency advances 
and export credits for 80 per 
cent of the total investment 
costs and the shareholders will 
contribute 20 per cent of the 
equity funds. 

The loans will be repaid in 
instalments over a period of 10 
years after commercial opera¬ 
tion starts in 1986. These ad¬ 
vances, NBR was told, will be 
primarily without recourse to 
the corporation’s shareholders. 

To ihe "ami" lobby the pro¬ 
posed plant seems like paying a 
lot of money to get half as far 
but protagonist Dr Maiden 
argues that the rate and possi¬ 
ble number of CNG conver¬ 
sions will not ever meet the 50 
per cent self-sufficiency goal by 
1986. 

But he concedes that when 
full gas reticulation is in place 
after the turn of the century 
"wc will turn the plant oft" and 
one-third of the gas will still be 
in the ground. 

“The project will live within 
the take-or-pay agreement (with 
Maui Development Ltd), and 
under the Energy Plan 1981 we 
arc not even going to reach (he 
cumulative amounts under the 
take-or-pay,” he said. 
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PLANNING SOCIETY (INC.) 

9th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

WHAT: The theme of this year’s Conference is "Developing Strategic 

Management In the Organisation", incorporated within the Con¬ 
ference Programme are sessions on what approaches can be 
adopted In respect of this theme and Diversifying Innovation and 
Conditions for Success with New Product Activities. In addition, 
the opportunity Is provided for practical experience with an exciting 
workshop scheduled. Direct reference will also be had to recent 
significant planning developments within the New Zealand 
business sector, with presentations being given relating to three of 
New Zealand's leading corporate groups, namely Fletcher 
Challenge, New Zealand South British and L.D. Nathan. 

WHO: As In past years, the Society Is again bringing an International plan¬ 

ning expert to be the Conference Director. Nigel Freedman Is a 
Planning Consultant for the Philips International Group baaed In 
Eindhoven, The Netherlands. He has not only had extensive plann-; 
Ing experience within the Philips international Group but also has : 
conducted seminars and lectured oh;Strafeglq Planning at several». 
leading European Business Sohopfs.VTO cojjipfenlen( lire Interna^ 

tldnal personality, several top New Zealand executives will be par¬ 
ticipating at the Conference Including Mr Bruce Cole, Managing 
Director of the L.D. Nathan Group, Mr Harry Kember, Deputy 
General Manager of the New Zealand South British Group, and Mr 
David Sadler, Director and Secretary of the Fletcher Challenge : 
Group... 

WHEN: : Sunday.-iWh Octokjerj toVfueaday:20thpotobdr;IG 8 I 1 : -r' 

WHERE: TheTHO VValtdhgr^ptel, Waltfingi;. :i ^ ^ 

To obtain thp 1fl8j Conference broohure, pleafce Vlng-Aucklapcf 4fiti 404 or post 
ths following'section: : ■: £ : j... J j : v-A “ 

:. vvthe Secretary, . ?• ■ V* "»-.> ,:i,i 5 :’.' : : S 

■ i, Ni?., BUBlnSsa Planning 8oc. (Inc.),;/ ■■v-.ijs ... .. 

f p.-p. Sox 2347 >-; !.*• ••• v -mV V-;;• y.: ,4 'W{ 
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NZ FOREST PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Points from the address by the Chairman Mr L N Ross 
to the 45th Annual General Meeting of the 
Company at Auckland on 3rd September 1981. 


tn brief I 9 R 0 'KI Ihfthliphn 

• Rtvflrd |mel> ofulM ami jirofli dc'pllc ilijhi downturn In sonwuxpon maikcmnd 
ihi.' Ida l«d vf icn« Icy tn ihc house hulUllrif indus'ry In New ZwlJnJ. 

• New profit nr IS 2 million — S 22 .R million ahrad or Uti yew's rwfi. 

■ Rciurn on Shareholder ! 1 funds ln«c«ud ici 16/2'V 

• Annual dlsWenrf of &*>. 

• Sales Tor che Hr si four monihs of the yew cs«cdcd itiwtt or the same retied Inn 
>ear bui profit illfhllv ln»a. lmproird results we especwil for ihc remainder nf llus 
financial sear. 

S Financial pusiiion nf the company ■* srrong. 

• Acquiinion of more ihan W* 1 . al Uk issued copiial nf I Imltniifct. .1 major 
A uct Und Msfd enfinftnm .iw/uny. 

• Pine Chemicals N.Z. Limited funni J 10 establish a joint venture operation with 
Tasman Pulp & Paper Cu. Limited for Ihe icfniluf or ull oil and tui|<cniine. 

• Tho dive assoclaitnn between NZFI’ and Au'iiali.ui Taper Mannfjciiirrrs Limited 
is being fun her tin eloped by the fnrnidtion uf Anfor Pis. Umlied. a Jointly atsuctl 
siimpony. 

Survey of Ilesults 

Ai last year's Annual General Meeting the resulis then reported in¬ 
dicated svhai might have been achieved if ihe Kinleilh mills hnd 
operated to full capacity. The net profit of $52 million for the 
1980/81 year is confinwiilon of ihc earning capacity of ihc NZFP 
Group under normal conditions. 

The attainment of sales of $544 million in spite of a downturn in 
export markets for pulp, paper and in the Japanese market for 
timber, and a loss- level of activity in the house building industry in 
New' Zealand was a sound achievement. 

Of even more importance svas the return on shareholders' funds 
of 16.2%. While this return was 56*70 higher than the previous best 
recorded level or 11.9Vo ill 1977 il inusi be stressed lhal the rale of 
16.2% was only approximately equivalent to the rate of inflation 
in New Zealand during the year. Viewed in this ton text the need to 
achieve a furl her improvement is apparent and the Board mid 
management have, this ns I heir objective. 

In the Directors’ Report and the Notes 10 the Accounts reference 
is made 10 the accounting policies adopted and n» three changes in 
these. One of these changes denis with I lie vnluc of the Company's 
forests and ns this has been the subject of recent comment by at 
least one financial col tin mist it may be hclpTul to elaborate further. 

The balance sheet shows a forest value, exclusive of Land, of $52 
millioit. For the bulk nf 1 he forests this is the cost o! establishing 
the trees l.c. planting and other costs incurred in the first years of 
their life. For new forest areas n change in policy has been adopted 
and for the 1980/81 financial year and in the future the Company 
will capitalise all costs until such time as these new forests became 
productive. While this step will increase the recorded vnluc of the 
forests, it does not necessarily .state the present value of the plailla¬ 
tions. There is no simple answer. Forest valuation hns been the 
subject of debate both in New Zealand and overseas for many 
years. Should it be current replacement cost, market value or sonic 
other bnsis. Arguments cun be developed for and against each 
possible method and they arc all inconclusive. In preparing Cur¬ 
rent Cost Accounting figures for internal use the valuation placed 
on planted forests (again exclusive or land) is 5130 million which 
represents their value If all forests had been established at the level 
of cost at last balance date. The Board believes this figure is very 
conservative. 

The financial position of ihc Company is strong. Shareholders' 
funds increased to over $356 million representing 49.9% of the 
loin) funds employed in the business. Each $1 share had a tangible 
nssci backing at book value of $4.42. At balance date the Current 
As set/Current Liability ratio was a quite satisfactory 1.8:1. 

The Current Year 

Sales in the first four months or the current financial year have 
exceeded ihosc for the same period of the previous yeaT. Profit 
however, is slightly below lhal achieved to the end or July 1980. A 
number of factors have contributed. 

Markets lor pulp have been somewhat depressed with some 
cancellations and deferments of shipments, it has been necessary 
to reduce some prices for exports 10 meet competition but an im¬ 
provement in demand and prices is expected, particularly for 
bleached pulp. Production from the Kinleilh pulp mill has also 
been adversely affected by problems stemming from the Introduc¬ 
tion of natural gns 10 the Kinkith siic. Most of these have now 
been overcome nnd in recent weeks output has improved. 

Although the demand for some grades or paper has been below 
expectations the level of orders has improved and the Kinleilh 
machines are now committed to operate at planned capacity. The 
Maiaura machines are similarly committed. For Whakaiane pro¬ 
ducts an increasing local demand and the development of export 
markets now indicates full utilisation or the main machine at im¬ 
proved efficiencies. Output and profit at Whakatanc, Mataura 
and Penrose are ahead of lose year. 

Those units producing building products have continued to suf- 
. fer from the low level of activity in the house building industry. 
However, in the last two months some increase In demand has 
been noted for waliboards, particle board and plywood and It is 
hoped that this wilt be maintained. Local and Australian sales of 
timber ore continuing at a satisfactory level. NZFP's Japanese 
customers for logs and timber have confirmed contracts at the 
reduced level which has applied since Hie beginning of 1981. Prices 
'arc also unchanged. The lower level of supply to ibis market stems 
from the depressed state of the Japanese lumber market. 
Excellent results have been achieved by:the merchant companies 
. In the Group and these should continue for the remainder of the 

• : year. ••...• 1 

In summary, it is anticipated that for the remainder of the finan- 
cial.year both sales and profit will be at a higher level than for the 
, firty few months. 

( Outlook. . 

' - ttr forest btised .industries the future outlook is bright as in- 
.cr«£bi£ .supplies of wood become available for utilisation during 


the balance of this century. NZFP has proved that it can suc¬ 
cessfully process and market worldwide, in competition with other 
countries, the diverse products manufactured from its forest 
resources. 

However, a note of caution must be sounded. There must come 
a time when, if inflation In New Zealand continues at the present 
rale wiih ihe inevitable escalation of costs, it will become more and 
more difficult for industries to compete profitably with those bas¬ 
ed in countries where lower levels or Inflation apply. New Zealand 
cunnot afford to lose any of its export business. 

Perhaps even more damaging is the effect or inflation in con¬ 
junction with the continuing devaluation of the New Zealand 
dollar on the capital cost of development projects. If costs con¬ 
tinue to escalate at the rate now prevailing projects which earlier 
would have been economically viable will no longer warrant the in¬ 
vestment of the capital involved and as a result development in 
capital intensive projects will be severely restricted. In (urn this will 
Lead to a loss of employment opportunities. 

The 1981 round of wage negotiations has commenced and it has 
been reported that some Unions are claiming substantial increases. 
Some increase must be accepted, but If New Zealand companies 
are to be able to continue in business — and to do this they must be 
profitable — it is imperative that increased labour costs are match¬ 
ed by increased productivity and in this area there is certainly a 
need and scope for substantial improvement. 

Inflation also increases the working capital requirements of 
companies — more funds arc needed to continue Ihe same level of 
business activity. While inflation remains around the 15% level the 
requirement doubles in 5 years. It is or interest to note that at 3 I si 
March, 1981 the Group's use or funds for working capital was 
$109 million whereas 5 years ago it was $34 million. Admittedly mi 
increase in the level of trading accounts for part of this increase, 
hut Ihc effect or inflation is also substantial. 

A statement wns made in the I9M Budget to the ellcct llint 
Government intends to undertake a searching review of the incen¬ 
tives and taxation concessions available tn rural Industries, p:u- 
llcularly to the major companies. 

Many export industries linvc been established 01 expanded in 
response to encouragement offered by Government in the form of 
various fiscal incentives. The removal of these incentives without 
compensating measures would inevitably nrfeel adversely the 
viability of those industries and their ability to cam much needed 
overseas funds. 

Until the scope and direction of the review is known it would be 
premature to comment, except to say that shareholders can be 
assured that the Board and Management will be alert to any moves 
to reduce the Company's ability to develop and retain export 
markets, or to continue to plant new forests for future utilisation. 



Mr D.O. Walker 


Mr I..N. Ross 


Recent Developments 

Since the Annual Report was issued the acquisition of Lees In¬ 
dustries Limited has been completed and at this stage NZFP holds 
In excess of 99% of the Issued capital of this engineering business. 

The new warehouse and Head Office for B.J. Ball (N.Z.) 
Limited has been completed and that company is now occupying 
these premises In Church Street, Penrose. 

A new company. Pine Chemicals N.Z. Limited, has been 
registered and will implement the joint venture project with 
Tasman Pulp and Paper Company Limited for the fractionation 
of crude Cftll oil and crude sulphate turpentine. In the past both 
companies have sold these materials, which are by-products of the 
kraft pulping process, to Japanese processors. By combining the 
quantities of the crude materials available from the two pulp mills 
it Is economically viable to carry out the processing in New 
Zealand. Some of the refined products will be used in New 
Zealand and the balance exported. 

In August a world first was achieved by the Company when 
trials of the new commercial plant to produce industrial adhesives 
from pine bark were successfully completed. The product, which 
will be sold under the trade-name “Tannaphcn" will be used In the 
production of particle board, plywood and In the packaging In¬ 
dustry as a moisture resistant adhesive. Shareholders will be in¬ 
terested to know that, for the research which has culminated In the 
establishment of the new plant, the Company has received a major 
award given by the Forest Products Research Society of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. The award recognised the most Innovative and 
outstanding contribution for the year In bark research, processing 
and marketing. 

On the Company's Church Street site!work has commenced on 
the foundations of the building to house the new corrugating paper 
machine. Installation of the machine now being built In Germany, 
is scheduled to be completed by December 1982. 

\ ^ f |rm decision has not yet been made on the proposal to Install 
in Northland a pulp and paper mill to produce lightweight coated 
papers. Further studies in depth are .required, both on technical 
aspects nnd the worldwide market demand For these grades of 






papers before the economic viability of such a project can be final¬ 
ly established. The increasing capital cost or plant for such a pro- 
jeet, and in fact tor any large project, is also of concern. No hasty 
decision will be made. An assessment of the future economic and 
industrial environment hns yet to he made nnd clarification of 
Government policy towards export industries will be needed. 

The dose association whit Australian Paper Manufacturer? 
Limited of Melbourne which has existed for sumc years now, haj 
been further developed by the formation of a joint venture com¬ 
pany, Anfor Ply. Limited. This company will co-ordinate the cor¬ 
porate group engineering activities of the two companies and pro¬ 
vide’ an avenue where their combined resources can be applied to 
technical research and development and the development of new 
products. It will also control the activities of Australian and New 
Zealand Forest Products Limited, n company which was farmed 
last year to handle sales made by both companies to East Asian 
countries. 

This association of NZFP with APM in areas of mutual interest £ 
and support gives practical expression to the theme of C.E.R. - 
Closer Economic Relations — between New Zealand and 
Australia. 

Finance 

In the Directors' Report reference was made in the need topic- 
vide additional binds during the current year. Arrangementsartin 
hand. 

The recently announced e.'ish issue of shares which, being fully 
under writ ten, will provide ;m assured sum of approximately S3J 
million. 

I n addition negotiations tire proceeding in taisc by way of a loan 
from local sources a further sum of $.U» million. 

Proceeds will lie utilised in pan u» meet repayments of SW 
million litis fimmual year on existing loans, substantially in 
I'oieigu currencies, as these fall due, in purl to piovitlc aikliuoai 
working capital fur expanding operations and in part to tinanci 
capital expenditure mi new and leplaccmeni plum. 

Shareholders will note the intention m the Directors to fund as 
far us possible fiom souices within New /calami, thus roduciag 
the exposure to exchange risks. The continuing progressive 
devaluation of the New /.calami euricney and the at present ret) 
high interest rates, paiticnlarly for US dollars, make offshore bor¬ 
rowing most unattractive at present. However, the availability oj 
film nee Irom within New Zealand is limited at any time and * llh 
Ihe demand which will be created as major energy and other pro- 
jeers proceed the position is not likely to improve in the next fa* 
yeais. 


Dividends . 

A million put In the meeting will jnuvidc lor the payment 0 
final dividend for the 19HH/HI year of I2cenls per share of 
cents will be distributed ft mil sources which the Inland R<v c " 
Department has accepted as Irce of tax in the hand* of a sty 5 
linl proportion of shareholdei s. The total dividend payable or 
year will (hen become 22 cents per share of which 15 
non-taxablc in eligible members. (Ihe resolution was cam 
unanimously by the meeting.) . ^ 

By increasing the dividend to this level the Directors have 
the payment by almost 14% in one year which is ahead of l * , 

of Inflation dining the ycm. However, hecmisC capital *w* , 

during the year the dividend will absorb $17.9 million as , 
with $13.2 million in the previous vein. The requirement is 
2.9 times by lux paid ptofit. • _. ^ 

The recently issued new listing requirements far 
Zealand Stock Exchange require that, when making w ^ 
shares, the Directors indicate their intentions on ‘ ulur .,j..|for 
policy. When oniHiuncing the 19XI Cash Issue it was slat ^ . 
the years 1979 to 1981 the dividend cover has a^erag 'j ^oit 
and 1 h .11 this was indicative nf the Directors’ policy. u(fgJ ; 
positively, it is the policy of the Directors to annually j, j* j 
dividends between 33-1/3% and 40% of Ihe tax P®' a p an i I8 iti#t ‘ 
the intention that this policy be applied to the higher cv . « 

after the coming Issue. ui„h Court btM ? 

It is the intention, subject to the consent of the n'g' ^ ^ f 

given, to utilise the $4 million to be set aside for_ d! stri 
the Share Premium Account as a component indicated that 
Dividend payable In February that year. It was. ajswa um«f 
on completion of the current cash issue of shares * * ^ctouM 
almost $24 million will be credited to the Share rrem _ ^ 
and, under current legislation this amount in oue 
become available for future tax free distributions. 


Conclusion -, he Grt# K 

With the addition during the year of new subslawf ^ jjg ^ 
now employs over 9,000 people. The continue 0 p ^ w I 
Company depends on the ability of management r .«.-«* pebp^*' 
best advantage the wide range of skills and talent* 0 
with the resources of materials, plant and finance. . j ncrt8 yd 
The higher output of most mill* during the y«*i' rtie«! 

level of sales and the emerging profit at a inuen imp 


The week 


grounds that it contained 
Rhine Riesling flavouring. 
(Flavouring is permitted in 
wines labelled as such but not 
in table wines or wines carrying 
the names moselle or hock as 
Pcnfolds wines did.) 

But the statement did not say 
if the wines had contained 
flavouring or not. 

Instead the Health Depart¬ 
ment shifted its ground to say 
the wines contained propylene 
glycol, a substance not permit¬ 
ted in table wines since May 
last year. 

Penfolds acknowledges buy¬ 
ing at least 3000 litres of im¬ 
ported German Rhine Riesling 
flavouring, but denies using it 
in its table wines. 

Several questions remain: 

• Is Pcnfolds' moselle and 
hock flavoured or not? 

• Can the Health Department 
sustain the allegations that held 
up Penfolds' public share float 
or not? 

• What are consumers buying 
and drinking when they order 
moselle or hock from the tap in 
a hotel or restaurant? 

Despite the official silence in¬ 
formed sources have given 
NHR a possible explanation. 

The Rhine Riesling flavour¬ 
ing was analysed for the Heal ill 
Department by the DSIR and 
found to consist of 5 per sent 
flavouring and 95 pet cent of 
the solvent; propylene glycol. 

The flavouring materials in 
Rhine Riesling flavouring arc 
understood to he the same as 
those found in natural wine. 

Thus the Health Department 
analysed Pcnfolds' wines look¬ 
ing for propylene glycol, and 
when the analysts found these 
wines to contain about one pan 
in 1000 propylene glycol (u 
higher proportion than found 
in other wines) they inferred 
the presence of flavouring from 
the presence of propylene 
glycol. 

As Rhine Riesling flavouring 
is 95 per cent propylene glycol, 
and ns the evidence presented 
in the joint statement suggests 
the mixing ratio of this 
substance is one to 1000, the 
difference between adding 
straight propylene glycol and 
adding Rhine Riesling flavour¬ 
ing is 0.005 per cent of flavour¬ 
ing, the conscitucnts of which 
can be found in natural wine 
anyway. 


Wine case settled — one question remains 


If one of the 25-litre kegs of 
Rhine Riesling flavouring were 
poured into a 25,000 litre vat of 
wine, the total amount of 
flavouring would amount to 
only 1.25 litres in 25,000 litres 
of wine. 

The joint statement does not 
say this flavouring was added. 

The full statement read: 

"Pcnfolds bulk catering kegs 
were seized by the department 
on the grounds that the wine 
contained a flavouring 
substance known as “Rhine 
Riesling flavouring. 

“Analysis of the flavouring 
by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research 
established that its main ingre¬ 
dient by volume is propylene 
glycol. 

“DS1R scientists also 
established that piopylenc 
glycol was present in the bulk 
tutoring keg wine in com¬ 
paratively greater proportions 
(U.IUJ per cent to 0.1-1 per tout, 
compared with (t.iKfJ per cent 
hi 0.007 per cent in other 
wines) than m other wines 
tested. 

"Propylene glycol is a per¬ 
mitted additive in wine under 
the Food and Drug Regula¬ 
tions, 1**73, if it is regarded 
suentijicullv as an ann-toaming 
agent. 

"The department contends 
that propylene glycol is not mi 
anti-foaming agent m the e«»n- 
texi ot the winemaking in¬ 
dustry. aliliottgft it agrees dial 
there may be some ditlcrciiu-x 
of sueuiitk opinion on ilijs 
issue. 

"Until Mav 1. I'Wi, 11 wjs 
also a pci muled \nlveiu in lahlc 
wine, bm alter that d.ue ire oa¬ 
sis a solvent v;.i\ ■li-.illowed 

"lVrnlulds has now satisfied 
the department that propylene 
glycol was added in the bulk 
catering kegs in order to 
achieve greater solubility of 
potassium sorbnlv powder, 
which is 3 permitted preser¬ 
vative. 

"Pcnfolds now accepts that 
its use for this purpose since 
May 1, 1980 is no longer per¬ 
mitted. 

"The Health Department 
has agreed therefore that the 
bulk catering kegs shall be 
released from seizure on Pen- 
folds’ undertaking. 


Economics neglected 
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GOVERNMENT neglect of 
economic research was exposed 
last week in data presented by 
Institute of Economic Research 
director Kerry McDonald to 
the institute's annual meeting. 

In the 1980-81 year, direct 
Government department ex¬ 
penditure, grants, subsidies 
and research contracts for all 
scientific research totalled $139 
million, McDonald pointed 
out. 

A mere 2.9 per cent — $4 
miHion — of this was devoted 
to all of the social sciences, in¬ 
cluding economics. 

Only $207,000 of this was let 
in economic research contracts. 

“I am not aware of any of this 
social science research funding 
being used for macro-economic 
policy research," McDbnald 
said, 

lt ® ut limited research funding 
’undoubtedly accounts for 
some of our economic policy 
problems,” McDonald said. 
The allocation was dom- 


'‘Treasury seems so immers¬ 
ed in day-to-ciay affairs th8t 
policy research opportunities 
are quite limited, although it 
does fund the Planning Coun¬ 
cil and, through it, Professor 
Philpott’s invaluable project on 
economic planning," McDon¬ 
ald said. 

Only the Reserve Bank had 
reasonable policy resources, he 
said. 

But public opinion survey 
results in recent years sug¬ 
gested a public perception that 
the country’s problems were 
primarily dependent on econo¬ 
mic policy — unemployment, 
inflation and the general state 
of the economy were the main 
problems. 

A significant shifl in research 
funding towards more econo¬ 
mic policy-oriented research 
therefore was essential. 

• “The volume of public de¬ 
bate On policy issues must be 
justified by its quality and if 
more volume is needed for b®if 
ter policy, then every effort 
.must be made to improve the 

debates underpinning informa¬ 
tion base," 1 McDonald trusted. 

' MobemsId's appeal to follow 
1 economists -*■ Page 


"(n) That as propylene 
glycol is a permitted additive 
for flavoured wine (hen the 
bulk catering kegs containing 
wine to which propylene glycol 


has been added will be con¬ 
tinued to he sold as flavoured 
wine. 

“(b) Not to use propylene 
glycol in the future. 


"Pcnfolds accepts that the 
department acted in good faith 
in carrying out (he seizure- and 
the department accepts that 
Penfolds acted in good faith in 


using propylene glycol in the 
bulk catering keg wines. 

"As far as both parlies arc 
concerned the differences be- ‘ 
tween them are resolved. Pen- 
folds acknowledges that it has 
no claim whatsoever against the 
Health Department." 


COMPANY SECRETARY 

$30,000 range 

For the next few years our client will spend a great deal of money: money to develop what will be 
one of the most successful mining operations New Zealand has seen In quite some time. The 
company has excellent lechnlcal staff, and an experienced Chief Executive. They now require a 
mature financial executive to work with a small head office team and a wide range of financial, 
secretarial and administrative matters. 

Mining people traditionally place great emphasis on both team work and Individual reliability 
whether K be below or above ground. It Is therefore essential that the appofnlee Is capable of 
working for the success of the team rather than for personal prominence. But within that team 
structure the successful candidate will find the opportunity to participate In a broad range of 
matters not normally available to accounting people. 

Accountants who have a proven track record In financial accounting and administrative work, 
and who preferably with a public listed company can demonstrate an ability to work In a team 
setting are invited to contact Ron Aylan-Parker: 


Sheffield Consulting Group 

I Hoof, Aiurs Home. Cnr r " 

PMiil 


HI Moor, A*urs Mouit. Cnr Wallftslay and Outtn 9lr««l«. PO Bon Saai, Auckland. PI,one 773-1 it 







With the largest machine tool in New Zealand 


This is the mighty 
Toshiba Shibaura 
Floor Boring 
Machine. The 
largest machine tool 
in New Zealand. 

Capacity 9 metres 
long by 3.5 metres . 
high (30ft x 11,5ft) with a load 



A four axis 
numerical control 
gives additional 
speed and flexibility. 
For large jobs Mace 
Engineering has. the 
largest milling and 
boring machines, 
the largest diameter turning capacity 1 


carrying capacity of up to 30 tons. and the largest giinding capacity . 


Contact us now. 


iaj DURHAM SlREET, CHRISTCHURCH 11 PiO. BOX 4068, TELEPHONE 793-750- TELEX NZ 4564.. 
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THE commission of inquiry into the 
Marginal Lands Board's handling of a loan 
application from the daughter and son-in- 
law of a Cabinet Minister recommended 
that special procedures be adopted for the 
handling of representations to the board 
by relatives and personal friends of 
ministers. But early this month, Lands 
Minister Venn Young acknowledged that 
no action had been taken on that recom¬ 
mendation. The matter was not so urgent 
that it should be considered separately 
from the broad review of the Marginal 
Lands Board being undertaken by the 
Government, he said. 

Labour’s Geoff Palmer asked if the 
Government's inaction meant “that the 
public has no more protection against un¬ 
wise acts by a minister in relation to ap¬ 
plications to the Marginal Lands Board 
titan it had at the time of the Inquiry." He 
was assured that ministers* actions were 
governed by instructions In the ministerial 
handbook (known as the Harker rules). 

Just a few days later, television's 
Eyewitness programme informed us that 
Energy Minister Bill Birch and his wife 
owned about 20 per cent of the shares 
in Whakatete Developments Ltd, a com¬ 
pany which owns land in the Coromandel. 
Yet the Minister most directly involved In 
the mining controversy that has blazed for 
months In the Coromandel and resulted in 
a comprehensive revision of the Mining 
Act assures us he did not know he had a 
personal interest in the matter through 
that land-holding. He said he had been 
unaware, till the matter was raised with 
him by the television team, that the com¬ 
pany's land had been the subject of a pros¬ 
pecting licence (first issued before he 
became Minister of Mines and reissued 
this year by one of his departmental of¬ 


ficers). He had been a director of the com¬ 
pany since It was set up in 1972. But for 
some years, because of die pressures of his 
parliamentary duties, he had taken no 
part in the management of the company's 
affairs. 

Birch did accept that the holding of an 
interest in the property was “Incompatible 
with my position as Minister of Energy*'. 
And in a statement to Parliament, he said 
he was resigning his directorship and 
would be quitting hb shareholding. 

While the incompatibility between 
private interest and public duty has been 
of long-standing, and is not a phenomenon 
which accompanied public disclosure, 
Birch is convinced he has not breached the 
Harker guidelines for ministers which 
Young regards as an adequate safeguard 
against ministerial Imprudence; they re¬ 
quire a minister to resign any position 
where he is aware of a conflict of 
interest", Birch argued — and “I was not 
aware of It until this week." 

Those rules — not legally enforceable — 
require ministers not only to ensure that 
conflict does not exist, but also that it does 
not appear to exist between public duty 
and private Interests. And as the New 
Zealand Herald tardy observed: "In coun¬ 
tries which cling more closely than New 
Zealand to the Westminster conventions of 
preserving the semblance as well as the 
substance of propriety, resignation would 
have ensued promptly. It should here." 

It won't. Ministerial resignations 
because of indefensible action, statement, 
or Incapacity are a rarity here; the last oc¬ 
curred In 1934, when Sir Aparina Ngata 
resigned over administrative Irregularities 
in the management of the Native Affairs 
portfolio. The absence of resignations 


since then In no way proves that the 1958 
Harker rules protect the public from 
foolishness (or memory lapses). Thus 
Parliament Bhould examine closely the 
merits of a bill to be Introduced by Opposi¬ 
tion MP Mike Moore which would require 
all members to declare their financial In¬ 
terests, on the grounds that the public has 
a right to know the financial interests of 
parliamentarians, what property they 
own, and what sources of Income they 
have on top of their parliamentary 
salaries. 

Since making his belated declaration of 
interest In the Coromandel property, 
Birch has produced another statement, 
covering other points raised by the televi¬ 
sion programme. It answered why tile 
property was not registered in the Land 
Transfer Office (an “oversight" by a 
lawyer involved in the company) and why 
the company had not filed annual returns 
in recent years (an “oversight" by the 
company secretary). And as Birch told the 
New Zealand Herald, he had been happy 
to leave the firm in the hands of the other 
shareholders. 

But that attitude to his directorial duties 
seems as cavalier as his overlooking a 
potential conflict of interest with his 
Cabinet duties has been disquietIngly 
casual. Directors have a statutory duty to 
ensure that a company keeps its records 
up to date. The law provides penalties for 
failure to do this, although Birch could de¬ 
fend himself on the ground he believed a 
competent and reliable person had been 
charged with fulfilling the company’s 
obligations and was in a position to fulfil 
them. In a comparatively recent case, the 
Australian directors of a New Zealand 
company won an injunction which allowed 


them access to the company's ppemha 
accounts and records on the ground! 4 k 
they had a statutory duty to ensure d* 
company's well-being. 

The Mncarthur Report on the Cota, 
panics Act 1955 recommended that wt 
adopt a provision in Australian legislation 
which requires a reasonable diligence u 
all times — or energy, perhaps? — in tki 
discharge of directorial office. This fa 
generally considered a desirable expects 
tion of directors, but it has not been mb 
ten into the law here. 

While there Is no legal requirement fix 
directors to exercise skill, commitment o 
diligence in their companies' afifalrt, 
several well-established company In 
principles nevertheless prevail. Forexsifr 
pie, a director — unlike a manager - li 
not bound to give continuous attention u 
the affairs of a company; his duties an of 
an intermittent nature (although It b 
deemed a good Idea to turn up to board 
meetings and Birch appears to have giro 
fresh meaning to intermittment). j 

Another principle regards a director 1 ! 
knowledge and experience as relevant» 
the degree of skill which shareholder* cu 
expect from him in the exercise of hfa 
directorial duties. This raises thequeriJm 
Is Birch sufficiently well informed andt* 
pcrlenced for the shareholders of hli com¬ 
pany to feel they were entitled to a better 
performance than he seems to have pulls 
to the venture? Or Is his level of knowledp 
and experience considered conimensurak 
to the sendee he has given? If tin 
shareholders are satisfied, we may lU 
wonder about Birch's capacity to direct 
the “Think Big” projects which comt 
under the umbrella of his ministerial port 


folios. 


— Bob Edik 


Without word of a lie 


Brockie’s view 


Cold comfort? 

DID Pcnfolds see the Antarctic us a possible ex¬ 
port market for wine? 

Now the greut flavouring dispute has been set¬ 
tled out of court, the question in many minds is 
"what exactly it propylene glycol?" 

Even the experts seem none too certain; the 
substance is variously described as a preser¬ 
vative, a solvent for preservatives and an anti- 
foaming agent. 

Bui a good few chemists must have guessed at 
a possible secret plan. The chief use of ethylene 
and propylene glycols is as anti-freeze. 

From small acorns 

ORGANISERS or this month’s Forestry Con¬ 
ference were determined to show they like to get 
involved with their business. 

A total of 10 working papers and associated 
documents were produced for the delegates. 
Five hundred copies or each were printed. 

Some simple calculations show that these 
papers accounted for some 179,000 individual 
sheets of A4 paper which, iflaid out end tu end 
would stretch over 52 kilometres. 

Unfortunately, wc can't report how many 
tices all that paper absorbed. 

Hope springs, etc 

TITBIT front s Labour Party policy statement: 

“Labour's regional development policy pro¬ 
vides for local control over local affoirs. Labour 
will remove the dead hand of Wellington from 
regional decision-making . . . Labour will 
establish s Ministry of Regional, Community 
and Town Development to give a fresh impetus 
to regional development.'' 

Wc are assured — and we can only marvel at 
the magnitude of Labour's expectations — that 
"this development" will not mean the creation 
of a new bureaucracy, 
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Comment 

A new tax — cleverly packaged, of course 


by Trevor Duston 

WHILE the Plastics Institute's attention is 
focused on the IDC industry report a more in¬ 
sidious threat is taking shape — "product 
charges" or as they are often called "packaging 
taxes". 

At the International Solid Waste Association 
conference at Wembley last year, packaging 
taxes were discussed by EEC officials. People I 
spoke to had resigned themselves to the in¬ 
evitability of such costs. They consider it only a 
matter to time before such charges arc added to 
their products and services. 

Locally rumours are afoot regarding a private 
member bill involving packaging taxes. Much of 
the material comes from the "discussion paper" 
prepared by Dennis Rose for the Commission 
for the Environment. 

The major difference between here and 
overseas relates to the reasons for the legislation. 
Overseas it relates to litter. As New Zealand in¬ 
dustry is supporting the Litter Council such 
moves would not he politic. Instead, the New 
Zealand effort is directed towards reducing the 
solid waste stream, plus resource management 
and recovery. 

Efforts to reduce solid waste will find support 
front local authorities. Politicians could see it as 
an indirect contribution to local government 
funding without being a direct charge on tax¬ 
payers. 

I recently spoke to a leading shirt maker about 
this matter. He suggested packaging people 
must take steps to prevent it. 

Regrettably his attitude is typical. Let 
somebody else fight the battle. 

Plastics will be in the forefront. Non- 
biodcgradublc. Over-packaging. Non-returnable 
bottles. All will be given an airing. But make no 
mistake, "product charges" will bite much 
deeper — paper, cardboard, aluminium foils, 
cartons — and packaging users as well as 
manufacturers will he levied. 

And that’s not the end of it. My informants 
soy "anything likely to end up as solid waste" 


could be taxed. That phrase could include 
motor cars and almost anything else made or 
sold in New Zealand. 

The revenue to be generated hy such taxes 
could be $15,000,000 per year. If this figure is 
reliable, few products will be exempt. On the 
other side of the coin is the cost of collecting 
such taxes. Arc wc to see a new, massive depart¬ 
ment arise to administer this new source of 
revenue? 

While I consider the basic aims of resource 


management and recovery very laudable, 1 fear 
the results of any legislative moves of this 
nature. They arc likely to be self-defeating. 
Revenue generated* will be used to administer 
the department with little net gain. 

Surely it would be better and easier lor the 
Government to create the climate for selected 
recycling schemes at low interest rates and 
favourable conditions. Ifit moves in this direc¬ 
tion, a good case could be made for the plastics 
industry to set up one or more recycling plants 


to absorb soiled waste plastics to produce useful 
products. 

If wc make our wastes into useful products 
and remove them from the waste stream, there is 
no need for “product charges". 

Trevor Duston is new product and develop¬ 
ment manager (or Mainguerd Packaging Ltd. of 
Christchurch. Ha travelled extensively last yBDr 
Investigating plastic waste end resource 
recovery 


New twist on those old ‘red tape blues’ 

IT is with much relief that I read Len Bayliss’ tonight please — I've got a breadown to fix" — maintenance programmes in industrial plants 

recent comments on the stranglehold which we get his order on the bus and don't expect him closed for annual vacation. 

Government exercises over the business com- to send a written order. After all, he always pays Never mind that this particular product is not 

munity - good on him. his bills. made in New Zealand so we’re not competing 

For about 10 years now my company has been Unfortunately, our willingness to co-operate with a local nianulacturcr. 

importings product from North America. It is n with customers in the matter of saving lime, And when I wax queried on The telephone 

specialised form of insulation used in the paper work and postage, has led to us being about our application, 1 was most surprised to 

manufacture or repair of an electric motor, in- penalised by the Department of Trade and In- be asked to describe the product. I here is n 

itially, we lmd difiiculiy in getting it classified ilusiry. Govern mem-run electricity department and 

for entry, and it was not until I made a special Our latest application for import licence has when I rude ami Industry people are required to 

journey to Wellington at the time we lauded our been declined for the amount asked for — less examine import licence applications for 

first order, that I was able to obtain o tariff opin- than $5000 — and we have been offered licence technical products such as this, it would save 

ion. for $ 150(1 only, because the informal ion wc pro- much time and frustration if they would do ihcir 

Some five years ago, someone in Customs vided — fob price lists from our principals, homework by learning a little about the product 

decided we had been given the wrong tariff Mock levels, deliveries and sales uvct the past from other Government technical people, 

number. It was re-classificd and we were asked three years, precise details of outages, brio! So, how much longer arc we tu be plagued 

to commence paying import duly. details of an order we wish to place on our prin- with bureaucrats who know little and care less 

The necessary form — in quiniuplicatc — was cipals, and copies of orders from one or two about what really makes this country go. II this 

forwarded, quoting facts and figures, to apply customers who always send written orders — do is what wc can expect with n fast-track, more 

for remission of import duty. Our application not qualify us, oil present policy, for anything market Government philosophy, then 1 suggest 

succeeded. more than SI500. we shift the Beehive and its inhabitants and 

Throughout all these years, of course, we still Never mitul that, hy buying larger shipments hangers-on, to the Auckland Islands where they 

had to apply lur import licence to import the we are able to save a few dollars nn shipping, can mutter and pass chits to one another, while 

product. It comes in 10 different sizes, and two and maintain out present prices for a little the rest of us try to get New Zealand buck on its 

materials: we try to nniimum stock ol all 3« longer in the face of our own shrinking dollar. feet with the assistance >il the many able minds 

iients. Never mind that we are anxious tu maintain »hal arc cnneitily being chopped down m si?*.* 

Our customers are all busy people; so when hill smeks in all sizes and materials as we ap by a iniin-Governiuem. Alan A Horley 

Jack Smith rings from Tokoroa to ask for a cou- pruuch the k.hristnws/New Year period when so Alan A Hurley Ltd, 

pic of packs of this material - "un the bus many of uur mstonicrs will be carrying nm Devenpori. 
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When It Comes To Personnel 

(Permanent or Temporary) 

Turn To Keys 

New Zealand’s largest Commercial “People” Resource. 

• Executive Selection • Management • EDP • Accounting • 

• Sales • • Clerical • Secretarial • Engineering • Trades • 

• Chemistry and new Technology areas are just a sample of 

our current activity. 

Telephone: Auckland 797-079 
Hamilton 394-742 
New Plymouth 75-597 (opening 14/9/81) 
Wellington 739-133 
Christchurch 799-060 
Dunedin 774-036 
Invercargill 82-911 

We provide Interview facilities and office accommodation for 

business people when required. 

“OUR BUSINESS IS BEING SELECTIVE” 

Key Personnel Ltd Incorporating Peak Time Temporary 

Services. ' 



>KEY 

PERSONNEL 



directors 
graphic designers 


Because Print Marketing Consultants is now 
expanding to Australia we’re looking for new art 
directors for our Wellington and Auckland offices. 

We started from scratch eight years ago. 

Today, we number forty-five in three offices — Christchurch, Wellington, 
Auckland — and a photo-lltho subsidiary company as well. Our three offices 
work as a close team, often doing work for each other when necessary. Our 
product is advertising In print and because of our commitment to this single 
medium, we believe we are a unique company in New Zealand. 

Your Wellington Opportunity Colin, one of our Wellington 
Directors and Art Director Is going across to head-up our Australian office. 
His going leaves a large gap In our team of ten, so you need to be a good 
designer and on top of your craft of art directing. You also need to be a 
leader, certainly a team person. You need to enjoy client contact and 
meeting new ones. In short, doing things well means a lot to you. This is 
Important, because In partnership with the Manager you'd be running the 
office. The job offers you challenge, job satisfaction and both short and long 
term monetary rewards. Chances like this do not come up often. 

Your Auckland Opportunity Auckland is our newest and 
fastest growing office with a team of seven. Like our Wellington office, we 
need someone to take charge of the creative side. This is a golden 
opportunity, particularly if you enjoy the stimulus of challenge and 
achievement. 


If the time is right for you to make a move for yourself, 

phone Colin Sims in Wellington, Business 738.985, Home 687.752 

and Owen Blockley in Auckland, 

Business 771.819, 

Home 478.3352. * ft. v-ir* is, k. ft v r v s-i 

notura,,y phiNt marketing 

. ■ CONSULTANTS LTD 
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Car industry 
draft study 

REGARDING the article by 
Allan Parker concerning the 
proposed restructuring of the 
car industry contained in your 
paper dated September?, 1981, 

I would like to correct an error 
which is of some importance. 

The article refers to o “leak¬ 
ed" draft study prepared by an 
inter-departmental committee 
on the motor industry which 
became public in July 1980. 

I was responsible for drawing 
attention of the public and the 
media to the existence of the 
intcr-de part mental report. At 
that time, I was a Wellington 
city councillor and £ had been 
nominated as a parliamentary 
candidate for the Herctaunga 
electorate in the Upper Hutt 
Valley which hosts General 
Motors New Zealand Ltd. 

The report in question and a 
covering letter, was circulated 
by the Manufacturers Federa¬ 
tion to its members. It was not 
“leaked". The report and the 
covering letter provided 
evidence that the National 
Government through its offices 
was negotiating with the 
owners of the motor indusrry 
for a period of at least six 
months regarding restructuring 
proposals. 

There was no consultation 
whatsoever at that stage with 
the trade unions representing 
the people working in the 
motor industry. 

The commission lor restruc¬ 
turing secondary industries in 
this country was contained in 
the 1979 Budget. No thought 
■as given to formulating a fair 
and balanced process by which 
an analysis could be conducted 
with the motor industry in con¬ 
sultation with all affected par¬ 
ties. 

The ensuing row following 
widespread publication of the 
inter-dcpartmenial report had 
one benefit. The Government 
chose to use the Industries 
Development Commission us 
the appropriate instrument for 
diagnosing the industry and 
providing a forum in which in¬ 
terested parties could state their 
views before a prescription for 
the future was formulated. 

The repeated labelling of 
"leak" has tended to divert at¬ 
tention from the fact that the 
attempt at restructuring was 
bumbling towards a disaster 
through the inier-departniental 
committees which were report- 
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ing to one side of the industry 
only, the owners. 

In fact, ii was from an owner 
of an industrial plant that I was 
given the report with the re¬ 
quest that widespread publica¬ 
tion be given to it. At no tune, 
have I been involved in the 
"leaking" of a Governmental 
document. I rebutted this 
allegation in the columns of the 
Evening Post two dnys after the 
initial publication. 

W P Jeffrie a 
Wellington 

WHETHER the word “leak¬ 
ed” was appropriate la 
plainly a matter of opinion, 
and we note that the copy of 
the Inter-departmental 
report in our NBR library 
file carries a “confidential” 
stamp. At the time of Its 
public release (?), the 
Government was somewhat 
embarrassed and angry 
that a document prepared 
by three Government 
departments had become 
public knowledge. 

— Editor 

Radio station 


ratings 


World highest paid investment 
' consultant* 

Dr. Harry Schultz 

is coming to Auckland 

Dr Harry Schultz, editor of the World's most 
outstanding** and profitable*** international in¬ 
vestment advisory letter, will be the principal 
speaker at a one night seminar to be held at Trilios 
downtown on Monday 12 October at 7.30 pm. 

A lecture of this importance should not be missed. 
Tickets are reasonably priced at $75 and $50 for 
reserved sealing. (The $75 ticket gains admission 
to a cocktail party afterwards with Harry and his 
talented co-speakers). Don’t delay —. be sure of 
your seat by calling for application details, or 
write to: 

SOUTHERN CROSS 
COMMODITIES 
FUTURES LTD. 

"INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY BROKERS” 

C.P.O. Box 2577 Auckland 1 Ph: 793-310 

* Guineas Book of Records *♦♦ March 1981 

** January *81 Hard Money Digest Hulbcrt Financial Digest 


Politics 


In bis report, Mr Jones did 
make a criticism of the boun¬ 
daries of surveys extending 
fairly widely, but added “ihfe 
criticism would be because of 
its perceived partiality rather 
than any real deficiency” (P 6). 
Mr Wesney can’t claim this 
overseas expert’s support for 
his strong statement . . . 
"There's something screwy 
about this one..The fact is, 
that Radio New Zealand's 
programmers arc out-program¬ 
ming their radio competition. 

The Invercargill figures had 
not been released to us at the 
time we spoke with Mr Mayne 
(after all, wc too are only a 
subscriber to the BCNZ 
Research Unit's service) but we 
now have them. In Invercargill, 
Radio New Zealand’s 4ZA at¬ 
tracts a 55 per cent share of the 
total audience share weekdays, 
against Radio Foveaux’s 34 per 
cent. 

Finally, without wishing to 
quibble, may I add that I 
believe Warren Mayne under¬ 
stated the performance of 1ZD 
in the Auckland market when 


he says that a 5 per cent shift is 
“minor". This is the first time 
since 1976 that 1ZB has held a 
10 per cent lead on its nearest 
rival — we think it is a truly 
significant result. 

G Whitehead 
Director-General 
Radio New Zealand 

Unfair to 
scouts 

ONE can’t help wondering 
what point Bob Jones was try¬ 
ing to make in his letter 
published in your issue of 
August 31. 

Was he suggesting that there 
is something a little etfeie about 
someone who shows concern 
enough for young people to 
become a scout leader? 

Would it have been more 
"macho" for Bill Rowling to 
have been involved in 
something like coaching rugby 
or boxing, leaving scouting to 
the "softies"? 

If this is the case, then Bob 
Jones is the one who is guilty of 


luck of awareness of public sen¬ 
sibilities and attitudes. 

Many politicians and 
business leuders of all political 
persuasions have been involved 
as members or leaders of scouts 
and u host of simitar youth 
organisations, and have retain¬ 
ed respect for the work they 
undertake with young New 
Zealanders. 

As at June 1980, scouts alone 
had over 50,000 members, 
7446 uniformed leaders and 
10,000 lay workers, more than 
the population of two 
parliamentary electorates. 

Youth organisations such as 
scouts are involved in dozens of 
caring and challenging pro¬ 
grammes, including Antarctic 
fellowships, aeronautical 
camps, safety education and 
programmes with the disabled. 

Other groups, often less 
structured, cater for thousands 
more young people, and can 
only function thanks to the 
dedication and thousands of 
hours of free labour given by 
volunteer leaders. 

The scout movement is not 


in lor u rough time fa * 
November. 

It has been around for a lot 
longer than Mr Jones or any of 
the political parties, and will 
continue to gather strength for 
many years yet. 

Malcolm Mercies 
Executive Officer, 
National Youth Council. 

The jingle of 
success 

ON Friday, September 4, 
1981, the Australian Financial 
Review published a full page 
editorial entitled "If you can’t 
sing it, it won’t sell." 

On Monday, September 7, 
1981, National Business Review 
published a letter from a con¬ 
cerned visitor, one Jerry Della 
Femina on "advertising 
jingles", referring to the lunacy 
which believes that sales 
messages should be sung. 

Confused? Surely the main . 
criteria is sales success. * 
R S Buddie, Director 
Campaign Advertising 


Credibility: for once it’s Labour that’s winning 


by Colin James 

THE Government says 
credibility will be a major issue 
in the election. 

it said that last time. “We’re 
keeping our word," it said. 
Which word, it did not say. 
Not, it seemed, the one about 
rebuilding the shattered 
economy; nor the one about 
knocking the unions into 
shape. 

What it really means by 
credibility is Labour’s in¬ 
credibility. 

Thus the Government’s 
favourite theme of the moment: 
the cost of Labour’s promises. 

“This year the list of Labour 
promises is longer than ever 
and has reached the point or 
becoming u stupid farce,’’ it 
said in its Truth column last 
week. 

David Lloyd and his team of 
state-paid parliamentary re¬ 


searchers for National MP& 
have laboured long and hard to 
bring the electorate the vital in¬ 
formation that the total is now 
$3000 million — without the 
tax proposals, yet to come. 

One venture into the tax 
arena produced estimates of the 
cost of Labour's small company 
tax concessions ranging from 
$262 million to $681 million. 

The upper figure is more 
than the total current company 
tax take. Lloyd issued a five- 
page paper last week to explain 
that most of it came from self- 
employed or partners moving 
into a company structure to pay 
less tax - but he overlooked a 
phrase in Labour's policy say¬ 
ing the concession was 
available only if two more staff 
were taken on. 

Labour's reply in the costs 
debate has been a yawn — and 
an attack on the Government 
for its own profligacy. 


Labour says it will produce a 
figure when all the policy is in, 
but that anyway it will be 
nowhere near Lloyd's, which 
includes promises that haven’t 
been made or wildly overcosts 
those that have. 

And, says Labour, the prom¬ 
ises will be implemented only 
as the money becomes available 
from all the wonderful revitalis¬ 
ing industrial and agricultural 
policies that Labour will use to 
rebuild the shattered economy. 

Sophistry? A neat circular 
argument intended to prove 
that the promises will not ac¬ 
tually cost anything at all? Yes 
— and it has a good pedigree: it 
was the line used by National 
to justify its generous, costly 
and now sacrosanct superan¬ 
nuation scheme in 1975. 

So, at one end of the cost-of- 
I .abimr’s-pronmcs debate on 
“estimate" of gctiing on for 


$4000 million anitat the other 
no cost at all. 

If by credibility the Govern¬ 
ment means “capability of be¬ 
ing believed", then neither is a 
convincingly deserving case. 

"Credible" also means, ac¬ 
cording to the Shorter Oxford 
Dictionary, "worthy of belief or 
confidence; trustworthy". 

Remember those little 
credibility problems Labour 
had in 1975 in the tourism 
portfolio with a company in 
which the minister was involv¬ 
ed? 

Well, National has one of 
those problems now. Bill Birch 
had a shareholding in a land¬ 
owning company that was, in 
his own words, “incompatible” 
with his ministerial portfolio. 

Birch has been one of the 
Government's successes, 
pushing through difficult and 
complex decisions, with a high 
element of risk and n sense of 


AS I have said before in your 
columns, wc appreciate the in¬ 
formed debate on the state of 
radio that your newspaper 
stimulates. Warren Maync's ar¬ 
ticle in the September 7 edition 
entitled “Private Radio: Here 
is the Bad News ..." was 
another example. 

However, l wish to correct 
several impressions he may 
have inadvertently created. 

We have had a consistent 
policy of releasing Radio New 
Zealand's commercial results. 
The performance since the in¬ 
troduction of Radio New 
Zealand in 1976 has been: 1976 
S2.8nt deficit; 1977 $lm 
deficit; 1978 $0.09ni credit; 
1979 $0.06m deficit; 1980 
$0.37m credit; 1981 $2.2m 
credit. Unfortunately the 1981 
result is not quite the len-foid 
increase on the past year as 
quoted by Warren Mayne . . . 
but a clear indication of 
positive movement is apparent. 

The IBA and ourselves com¬ 
bined to bring out from Canada 
the director of the Bureau of 
Audience Measurement. A 
series of meetings was jointly 
sponsored in Auckland, Well¬ 
ington and Christchurch with 
industry users of audience 
research. 
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OUTSIDE: \bu can see the difference 


INSIDE: \fau can feel the difference 


Look at Toyota's sleek wedge design - 
aerodynamic and wind tunnel-proved to 
give you the best fuel economy. 

Toyota's fit and finish - doors that close 
right. Mouldings that fit tight. 


And tough, smooth enamels. You can i 
that a Toyota Is built right. , 

Built to last. Backed by the integrity of 
every Toyota man and woman. . 
That’s the Toyota Quality Edge. 


Feel how Toyota Is made for ygy - 
the concept behind every Toyota. 


quiet ride. The touch of the wheel says 
you are In control. Your foot on the brake 


■■ iv# wwiiwvpi uvimiv vvwi / iw/wwi ^ 

How the seats fit. How the colours match, brings a swift, sure stop. 


And how every control Is easy to reach. 
Acceleration Is solid for a smooth. 


That’s a good, secure feeling. 
That's the Toyota Quality Edge.; 





vision, and presenting them in ' 
a cool and reasoned way. 

Within the party he has built 
a reputation as a smoother of / 
troubled waters and as a f 
respected and result-getting 
bearer of disagreeable news to 
non-performers. 

His ability, plus a good 
political nose which he knows 
how to keep dean, has recently 
made him No 1 contender for 
the party leadership. 

I, for one, am prepared to ac¬ 
cept, at least for the sake of 
argument, that Birch was not 
scheming to get rich from his 
portfolio and stood to gain 
nothing, or nothing much, and 
maybe Lose something from the 
prospecting privilege granted ( 
to Amoco over his company's * 
land. (Though we may yet not * 
have heard the last of it.) t 

Rut that is not the point. The i 
point is, as the Nets Zealand j 
Herald put it with eloquent ] 
sadness, that our fragile unwrii- • 
ten constitution depends on | 
“preserving the semblance as 
well as the substance of pro- | 
prieiy". I 

Birch did not preserve that < 
semblance. His resignation , 
should be not front his sterile 
directorship, hut from his port¬ 
folio. 

But even it we step down 
from the lnfiy heights of ^ou¬ 
st minimal nicety - as this 
Govern mem am! others before 
it have repeatedly tolJ us l» do 
— Birth cmies out of the affair 
badly. 

We have been .isVvd t" 

I believe ih.il be VMS "on up lei cl’. 

1 unaware, until the Ui-.iller vis 
raivd ’.\Kh me by television 
this week, that the company'-.- 
land was a small part" of the 
Amoco prospecting block. 

Wc have been asked tu 
believe his fellow directors 
thought so little of the possibili¬ 
ty of riches on their lutnl that 
they treated it as a joke. 

Strange bedfellows for a 
sober minister. And a 
somewhat casual altitude to the 
detail of his personal affairs on 
his part. 

Thankfully, of course, he 
brings no such casual attitude 
to the administration of his 
portfolio. As a conscientious 
minister, he no doubt took an 
interest in what privileges his 
ministry was granting and 
where they lay. 

He would have wanted to 
know where the big companies 
in particular held licences so 
that he could better deal with 
the anti-mining pressure 
groups he went to see in the 
Coromandel, especially 9ince 
the Hnuraki seat that envelops 
it is at risk to Social Credit in 
the general election. 

And as a conscientious.: 
minister and a person of the 
highest probity, he (I have no 
doubt) would have declared his 
land-owning interest under 
Cabinet rules. 

Oops, something doesn't 
quite add up. 

Somewhere along . the line, 
the minister seems to have been 
forgetful. There’s nothing 
wrong with that. In this 
Cabinet forgetfulness is praefis- ■ 
ed at the highest levels. 

The Prime Minister. could 
not remember whether he had 
told the rugby union at any • 
time to call the tonr oftV 
The Deputy Prime. Minister . 
could not remember what con- • 
. versa! ions he had about his ; 
daughter’s marginal land loan. 

The B|rch' .affair is riot a 
sqnndal (or at (east not, at the 
time of writing). We can live 
with niinor oversights. 

•But it.Is one more symptom • 

. of 6 Government,in decline. ' 
• .This is a Government 



Birch . ■ ■ Okas to find out about 
Ilia nuts and bolts. 

which has so lost its judgment 
that it proposes to make no 
issue of solemn parliamentary 
privilege uni of a few ami-tour 
moderates joining in the prayer 
at the commencement of House 
proceedings. 

In i he past mouth it has 
become rapidly harder to resist 
the conclusion that I.ahnur is 
winning the election hands 
down. 

Some signs: 

® Jitters in the N.uinii.il wiimp 
m Auckland ;uid sians there 
that enthusiasm has taken a 
knock among party workers; 

O BuMiusMiien who iw«. oi 
three monilis ago weic in little 
doubt jhoui a continued Na¬ 
tional Government are now 
either hedging bets or openly 
prcdicTinc a l .about win — and 
-.nine even hojnu-/ 1*>r u, 

Q Si-..tel dmu'-r* '*• dtv.uv. 
v: hat i w e-1-.«• • t J> •! iv j 11 e i i h •: 
dele:) l; 

• A National candidate with 
high hopes and immense en¬ 
thusiasm earlier in the year 
now grimly going through the 
motions; 

• And suddenly a bubbling, 
bouncy, buoyant Labour Party, 
such as hasn't been seen since 
1972 — this time with some 
money and members to boot. 

And note a subtle shift even 
in the Prime Minister’s public 
face. 

Earlier in the year he was 
gleefully perceiving portents of 
Labour's demise as the leading 
opposition party. 

But recently, in his writing 
and in an interview, he has 
dismissed Social Credit and 
elevated Labour to the status of 
a potential alternative Govern¬ 
ment. 

While being “relaxed" about 
winning, he told Sopac’s Eric 
Benton: “We are vulnerable in 
a number of seats. I’m worried 
about one or two city seats" 
(but the tour would hold the 
provincials). 

One little sign of that worry: 
he has taken to attacking jour¬ 
nalists again — the Dominion's 
Richard Long at his press con¬ 
ference last Monday and myself 
at the recent Dominion council 
(a “strange little man", he said, 
with unintentional irony). 

There are still two months to 
go. As a hard-headed Labour 
organiser said last week, the. 
' scene is loo volatile to count on 

■ anything yet. The destabilising 
effect of the tour may be accen¬ 
tuating the apparent anti- 
Government upsurge. 

But in the sort of mood now 
prevailing "credibility" is not 

■ about the cost of promises. 

• Thai did not stop Labour win- 

■ nirig in 1972. It is about 
whether the Government is in 
command or whether some 
other iot could not be worse. 

And in that context Birch, 
. coining after the Maclniyre- 

• Young’affair last year, is a ipx- 
' ury tha Government can not af¬ 
ford. 
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“Friends, Advertisers, Media Planners! 

Thousands more countrymen 
are lending their ears to Radio New Zealand. 

Have you revised 
your Summer sums yet?” 


ptember 21, 1981 
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T he latest BCNZ research figures 
show an average swing to Radio 
New Zealand stations of four percent. 
Make the appropriate share adjust¬ 
ments now and give your Summer 
campaigns a vital edge in reach 
efficiency. 

Average share 10+ Monday-Saturday 
6 a.m. - 12 MT 

AUCKLAND 


PALMERSTON NORTH 


1.2ZA 

— 52 percent 


2.2XS 

— 32 percent 


WELLINGTON 

1.2ZB 

— 41 percent 


2.2ZM 

— 19 percent 


3. Windy 

— 14 percent 



2ZM moves up 4 percent to regain 
second place with its highest rating since 
1978 — Windy now trails 2ZM by 5 
percent, while 2ZB moves up 2 percent 
on last time to maintain its Wellington 
market dominance. 

CHRISTCHURCH 


1.3ZB 

— 45 percent 

2. Avon 

— 18 percent 

3.3ZM 

— 14 percent 

4. Rhema 

— 3 percent 


3ZB widens its lead to 26 percent over 
Avon and gains 6 points on its February 
- May share. 3ZM are just 4 points off 
topping Avon as well. 



Economics 


Making a case for public awareness of economic issues 


by Bob Edlin 




. I'HE news media, business 
' fcaders, Government poliii- 
jians, departmental officials, 

Jie Planning Council — all 
hese were indicted last week 
far their failure to raise the 
public awareness deemed es- 
[ential to improve the calibre of 
economic policy-making. 

: The charge was levelled by 
Institute of Economic Research 
director Kerry McDonald in 
his last address to the institute's 
unnual meeting before he takes 
up his new post with Comalco. 
And at the risk of being accused 
by McDonald of bias (one of 
his complaints about our cover¬ 
age of the aluminium pricing 
debate), wc must declare our 
enthusiastic endorsement of his 
views. 

^ They trenchantly contri¬ 
buted to a cause pursued in this 
column — the heightening of 
public awareness on economic 
mailers — over several years. 

Above all, McDonald called 
for a greater level of personal 
commitment and contribution 
to public debate from the coun¬ 
try's economists if a reasonable 
level of public economic infor¬ 
mation and analysis were to be 
achieved. 

After presenting a raft of data 
which lie described as char¬ 
acteristics indicating “an un¬ 
satisfactory element ill New 
Zealand's economic policies," 
he asked: why has our 
economic policy and perfor¬ 
mance not been better? 

His "possible causes” includ¬ 
ed: 

• A low standard uf policy 
analysis and research; 

® Poor judgment in decisions; 

• Imperfect knowledge and 
foresight and political consider¬ 
ations. 

Focusing on the first of these, 
he contended that the 
economies profession had made 
an inadequate contribution to¬ 
wards sound economic policy. 

This stemmed partly front 
ihc unwillingness of govern¬ 
ments and their research ad¬ 
visory agencies to support 
economic research — "but ii 
also reflects the mo Jus opera nJi 
■ ’ of most resident economists.” 
Some responsibility lor bad 
policy lay with officials and 
politicians directly involved 
with economic policy — but, 
more fundamentally, their 
responsibilities had to be view- 
i ed in the broader context of our 
j three-yearly elections. And so 
; the electorate must bear some 
f icspossibility for the standards 
I of policy decisions. 

^ That led to McDonald’s con- 
f [^tion that a major problem is 
"the insufficient understanding 
ol economic affairs in the com¬ 
munity and the lock of aware¬ 
ness of the basic interdepen¬ 
dencies and relationships in the 
economy." 

The community therefore 
could not adequately weigh the 
: me rits of competing economic 
policies and was “unwilling to 
, give sufficient support to essen¬ 
tial policy changes with im¬ 
mediate costs but greater future 
benefits." 

Inadequate public economic 
.-understanding encouraged a 
J?|- 1n ** c f™ orientation in pol- 
g jicy. Politicians were coerceq in- 
;’°. a short-term focus; un- 
| satisfactory, short-sighted fire 
. lighting policies prevailed. : .• 
•’.F: r resultant environment 
,Qs! ered “obfuscBtioh and ftar- 
self-serving views, Vest-' 
•vW *" “Merest groups including! 

S opposition parties ***? Whteve 

A.:- i K Wn W B| W*d credibility j with 
supcrfldaUy at tract lye ■' but 
socially undesirable ‘ .J ppllejea 
| nd politicians pad (yffijc^als. arfr 

fi - - ' 


PROFESSOR Paul van Moeseke was applauded 
IbbI week for speaking out publicly on economic 
matters. 

The praise came — surprise, surprise — from 
Kerry McDonald, director of the Institute of 
Economic Affairs and harsh critic of van 
Moeseke's analysis during the Great Smelter 
Debate last year. 

Van MoBseke's analysis raised fundamental 
questions about the worth to the national 
benefit of the second aluminium smelter at Aia- 
moana. 

In the bitter debate that was generated, 
McDonald was the most prominent economist 
to challenge van Moeseke's views (and to 
vigorously condemn this newspaper's presenta¬ 
tion of the arguments). 


If the highly political naturo of the controver¬ 
sy drove van Moeseke to retreat behind univer¬ 
sity walls and opt out of further contributing to 
public discussion - then he should reconsider. 
He was identified by McDonald last weak as 
one of a few economists - others were Len 
Baylisa, Brian Easton and J V White — who aot 
a laudable example in encoureglng economic 
debate. McDonald's criticism on this occasion 
— his last address to the annual moating of the 
institute - was levelled at "those who, having 
the knowledge to criticise productively, confine 
their views to the coffee room, and make no 
useful commitment to a better public know¬ 
ledge of economic affairs in New Zealand; par¬ 
ticularly those (most of us) who fail to support 
publicly the occasional lonely critic of Had policy 
meavirea.” 


rarely given the praise or op¬ 
probrium rhat they really 
deserve.” 

McDonald identified "select 
areas" ofthc news media as one 
target for criticism. ("They 
thrive on a protracted debate, 
especially when material is 
spoon-fed to them and the sub¬ 
ject is reasonably topical . . . 
bias is sometimes evident and I 
occasionally wish that these 
news outlets had rather mure 
capacity for informed analysis 
and critical comment on the 
views that they carry.") 

tint he acknowledged that ihc 
channels of cumnninieation 
were open and specified three 
areas of responsibility to ex¬ 
plain why the public was urn 
better informed on ccitmmtic 
issues: 

• Tile economic!, prntc'.shm; 

6 Government suppression of 
most official analysts on tile 
state of the ecu many and polky 
options and the general pro¬ 
hibition of patlkip.ition ti\ .»|- 
Ik nils and departments in ol- 
licinl debate; 

® The unwillingness of re¬ 
search funding advisory bodies 
(such us the National Research 
Advisory Council and the 
Social Science Research Fund) 
to recognise the importance of 
economic research on major 
policy issues. 

McDonald called on econo¬ 
mists to engage not only in 
research and closed confer¬ 
ences, but also in reasoned 
argument and critical continent 
in public “with the prime ob¬ 
jective of directly and indirectly 
encouraging a better standard 
of economic decision-making." 

And he called on them to pre¬ 
sent their views “in a way most 
likely to improve public know¬ 
ledge — simply . . ." 

He called on private sector 
companies to encourage their 
economists to contribute to the 
debate (and thus help shape a 
better economic environment). 

Company chairmen were 
criticised for being forthright 
in commenting on the implica¬ 
tions of the economy and 
economic policy for their 
businesses, but “giving no per- - 
suasive support for better 
policy or public commitment to 
the type of policy that would 
achieve it." 

Academics had a vital role to 
play because they had the time 
and resources; .. they have 
more responsibility than many 
of them seem to recognise to 
play a more public role.” 

. McDonald Joined the grow¬ 
ing army of thos? who decry 
Government • obsession , with 
. tightly controlling the {lpw..of 
1 policy-relqt^d and .economy 
review information between 
department!and public . 

' (he, departments represent one 

•\pF .the main repositories "of, 
economic ability ,informs 1 , 

• • tloni'V ••••'•;■ V 

■ J !Informative public papers by 
Officials' on. economic; pollCT 

• i«m«t-were!'^extremtfv, rare- 


dual ly or departments on tile 
state of the economy or the 
merits of policy options. 

(The Reserve Rank was "a 
valuable exception," its gover¬ 
nor had been "refreshingly 
forth! iglu und innovative in 
public comment . . .") 


But neither the Reserve 
Rank, nor Treasury, produced 
any public policy oriented 
assessment of the state of the 
economy — "and Treasury 
makes no public contribution 
to debate on policy issues." 

McDonald called tor officials 


la be allowed to publicly ex¬ 
press “technical" views on 
policy options when a change 
in policy was being canvassed 
or in regular published depart¬ 
mental reports. And he called 
for official papers assessing 
economic policy options gener¬ 
ally to be made available to the 
public. 

He urged greater professional 
support for the reports of rhe 
Economic Monitoring Group. 

And he asked — or was it a 
plea? — for something other 
than “the bland and often un¬ 
substantiated views" in many 
Planning Council publications, 
and for greater emphasis from 
the council on co-ordinating or 
coercing economic research 
agents to ensure adequate cov¬ 
erage on major policy issues, 

Providing broadly represen¬ 
tative opinion was a political 
function "which is incon¬ 
gruous for n lum-clcctcd body 


such as the council,” he 
argued. 

The council should generally 
“initiate and orchestrate 
analysis and debate on policy 
issues," placing greater em¬ 
phasis on an analytic founda¬ 
tion for its view. 

Another push was for greater 
Government commitment to 
funding economic research, 

McDonald suggested this 
might be deliberate — to con¬ 
strain the public economic 
issues and maintain freedom 
for policy manoeuvre; to re¬ 
duce the need for public 
justification of specific policies 
in the face of possibly critical 
views; to create a myth about 
the inherent difficulty of 
economic policy and the "uni¬ 
que” qualities of governments 
to cope — or “or it may just 
reflect scepticism about the 
value of economic research." 
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There's always a risk In developing new products and 
processes. And Ihe bigger the risk, the mote difficult 
it can be to obtain finance. 
Because financing Is a conservative business. 

Research and development is rot. 
Whatever you have in mind, if will help il you can 
believe finance is available. It probably is. For small 
businesses, as well as large enterprises. 
Through the Applied Technology Programme ol 
Development Finance Corporation. 

The Applied Technology Programme is designed 
to share the risks of product development, to back 
your project through to marketable reality. 

DFC’s people know the risks you face, 
and they will stand behind you. 

The Applied Technology Programme helps 
your money go further and expects a return 
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■ ■ safes and profits. 

It does this by sharing the cost of capital,Items. . 
raw materials and prototypes, paying the salaries 
of research personnel, helping with market research 
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FCL’s tax-free dividend may be tested in court 


by Peter V O’Brien 

FLETCHER Challenge's deci¬ 
sion to recommend an effective 
30 per cent dividend from cax- 
Frce sources might run into 
snags if it is approved at the an¬ 
nual meeting, then challenged 
in the courts before the 
Government amends the ac¬ 
counting provisions of the 
Companies Act. 

The company announced a 
net profit of $96 miflion last 
week for the accounting period 
to June 30, which includes 
varying periods tor the three 
constiiucnt companies. 

FCL’s preliminary said the 
result was accounted under the ■ 
“pooling of interests’ 1 method. 

Unless the Government in¬ 
troduces amending legislation 
quickly, that method will create 
problem* in relation to a divi¬ 
dend payout of $32.8 million 
for the ordinary shares and 


$3.55 million for the preference 
shares. 

A British High Court deci¬ 
sion, Shearer v Bercain, in 
March, 1980, held that 
dividends may never be paid 
out of pre-acquisition profits 
(profits arising before the date 
of the merger) irrespective of 
whether the “purchase" or 
“pooling of interests” method 
is used to account for the new 
business entity, 

Canterbury University’s C A 
P N Carstaw discussed the 
decision and its efTects on ac¬ 
counting practice in the 
August, 1981, issue of The Ac- 
com tan is Journal. 

The relevant sections of the 
Act and statements of account¬ 
ing arc the same in Britain and 
New Zealand, so the court deci¬ 
sion is relevant here. 

Pooling of interests results in 
no share premium account be¬ 
ing set up in the new company 


to take account of the “fair 
value” of the assets being ac¬ 
quired. 

Carslaw says the whole of the 
combined reserves is 
distributable in theory. “In fact 
SSAP-8 (para 4.17) explicitly 
states this to be so,” he wrote. 

“The pooling of interest 
method has therefore con¬ 
siderable attractions, mitigated 
to a minor extent by the crea¬ 
tion of the tax free reserve 
(share premium account) under 
the purchase method.” 

Mr Justice Walton held in 
Shearer v Bercain that the ap¬ 
propriate section of the British 
Act should be applied to set up 
a shore premium account, ir¬ 
respective of the assets received 
in the merger. 

He said (hat, under the 
equivalent paragraph of the 
eighth schedule to the New 
Zealand Companies Act, pre- 
acquisition profits were 


unavailable for distribution as 
dividends to the members of 
the holding company. 

If a share premium account is 
set up after applying the pur¬ 
chase method in the light of the 
British decision, application 
would have to be made to the 
New Zealand High Court for 
distribution as a tax-free pay¬ 
ment. 

Since this account would 
relied the “fair value” of the 
assets obtained in the merger, it 
differs from amounts raised in 
an issue of shores to sharehold¬ 
ers for ensh at a premium, 

An attempt to distribute such 
funds from this account could 
be considered a reduction of 
capital. 

So how docs Fletcher 
Challenge recommend for ap¬ 
proval a dividend of $32.8 
million to ordinary sharehold¬ 
ers from tax-free sources, 
unless the Government, as is 


likely, changes the law before 
the annual meeting? 

In theory, the company could 
deduct the $55 million earned 
in the period to December 31, 
1980 (roughly the term of pre- 
acquisition profits) from the 
$0ft million, leaving $41 
million to cover the payment. 

But it is diiubtful thm much 
of the $41 million was "tax- 
free" profit. 

Shearer i« Bercain was not ap¬ 
pealed in Britain, and (here 
might be a division of upinion 
in our legal circles on its validi¬ 
ty. 

It also dues mu necessarily 
follow dial :t Hriiish High 
Court decision from one judge 
sitting alone would be accepted 
here, particularly in the Court 
of Appeal. 

Three parlies could question 
Fletcher Challenge's dividend 
payment in (he court, under ex¬ 
isting law’, and assuming, for 
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The great news is out! 

Vacation Hotels have a whole 
package of extTas specially 
designed to make me businessman’s stay 
not just superbly comfortable but as 
efficient and effective ns possible. 

We provide the very service 
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own office and more! in 
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service. 
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provide a translator service for non* 
English speaking delegates on request. 
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all numbers for anv meal or snack, . 
during the day and into the night. 
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delighted with the service from 
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Vacation Hotels, fill in this coupon 
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Tkking care of business. V 


the sake of argument only, no 
amending legislation. 

Shareholders are unlikely to 
do so, because they want their 
money. 

But Inland Revenue has an 
interest, because New Zealand 
shareholders would escape tax 
liability. (Of course, Inland 
Revenue might be in on any 
proposed amending 
legislation.) 

Creditors could have a case, 
hut ii would be a brave creditor 
who took on Fletcher 
Challenge over this issue. 

The Hriiish authorities are 
preparing legislation to nullify 
the High Court decision, and it 
is understood that, following 
representations, the Govern¬ 
ment here is about to alter our 
law io clear tip any doubts. 

Fletcher Challenge will be in 
the clear if that legislation is 
passed before the November * 
annual meeting at which the 
"recommended’’ dividend will 
be “declared” on a vote of 
shareholders. 

The issue is important for 
companies and the Accountants 
Society, because paragraph 
4.Id iif the New Zealand 
SSAP-8 says: “Thus the nel 
amount ol the distributable 
reserves of a subsidiary as at the 
date upon which the pooling of 
interests takes place should be 
treated by the parent cmfany 
as being available for Jistribu- 
non in members " (NBH em¬ 
phasis). 

Shearer >• liereain effectively 
decided that that statement is 
wrong, and contrary to the pro¬ 
visions of the Companies Act. 

The financial guns of Fletch¬ 
er < Challenge arc no doubt item■ 
ed with weighty uptown* sup¬ 
porting their actions, or with a 
Government agreement to 
change the law before 
November. 

Hut the British case has 
seiious implications for other 
New Zealand companies if it 
cannot be distinguished. 

Company directors last week 
were showing unusual, bw* 
mulersumJahlc, interest in >hf 
Fletcher Challenge dividend 

recommendation. 


Downtrend 

confirmed 

Till: United States Govern¬ 
ment’s index of 
economic indicators, when 
foreshadow broad * u 
movements in the econo y» 
fell for the third consecuW* 
month in July. . . 

The third successive W? 
“implies (hat business acmjj 
will be sluggish in 

ahead,” Commerce Secret 

Malcolm Baldrige said. ., 
“No evidence of .w* 
growth is yet in sight. 

The slender 0.1 percent ^ 

decline followed ■ 
downturn in June and a *; P* 
cent drop in May^ ~r 
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Mortgage Funds •; 

Available ... . 
for Commercial andW* 
proposals-:.., •'.£ 

Mi.nirrium 

$200,000. Only, prime 

posafe considered.: £ V2 
Strict.^onfident^i^ 
observed on .nil - appvf^ 
'tlohs. ‘' • . • 
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Sharemarket 


Here’s looking at the ones we may have overlooked 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE hunt is on again for those 
stocks the market may have 
overlooked. 

Every couple of months, 
when a degree of historical 
price resistance affects the 
sharemarket's favourites, some 
investors begin to look around 
for situations which appeal on 
grounds of special interest 
(takeovers), fundamentals (divi¬ 
dend yield or price earnings 
figures) or future prospects. 

But this time it isn’t just an 
historical resistance which is 
sending people looking for 
shares which may still have a 
run left in them. 

Different sectors come in for 
attentions at different times, 
hut in recent months the heavy¬ 
weights such as Fletcher 
Challenge and NZ Forest Prod¬ 
ucts have fallen from favour, 
and now investors arc inspect¬ 
ing the likes of pastoral com¬ 
panies as well ns the specialist 
manufacturers and traders like 
Fisher and Paykcl and New 
Zealand Motor Corporation. 

The NZ Forest Products 
cash issue has, in a strange 
turn, dampened new invest¬ 
ment interest in this stock, even 
though the current entry prices 
for the rights seem at tractive. 

Fletcher Challenge bus at 
least got its long awaited result 
over and done with, but the 
spectre of the export incentives 
removal threat still hangs over 
the giant. 

In addition, recent takeover 
activity has produced a fresh 
cash injection from buying in¬ 
terest in companies like Motor 
Traders, MSI Corporation and 
Bing Harris. 

Those foriunates who have 
capitalised on these in¬ 
vestments may not care to take 
the risk arid invest in forestry 
with its current uncertainty — 
so now i he brokers are busy 
finding alternatives. 

In a flurry of analysis, the 
major brokers have produced 
newsletters with a number of 
firm buy recommendations for 
the medium-weight shares, in 
(he past months or so. 

Wellington broker Jarden 
and Company still seems to be 
king of the roost in terms of 
research, though Auckland 
broker Buttle Wilson is closing 
fast in terms of the volume of 
research ii is producing, and its 
August letter put the 
newspaper industry to the test. 

According to Jarden, the 
newspaper companies have had 
difficulty in obtaining the full 
benefits of new computer 
equipment because of In¬ 
dustrial problems. But cost sav¬ 
ings are beginning to flow 
through and the firm believes 
selected newspaper stocks 
could be good buying in the 
short to medium term because 
of improving election-year 
domestic economic conditions. 

Historically, of course, the 
newspaper companies have 
hardly been star performers, 
and Jarden believes three main 
factors have held the industry 
to around the market average in 
terms of growth. 

It cites depressed economic 
conditions which have 
restricted advertising and cir¬ 
culation growth, costs and dif¬ 
ficulties with, new technology 
and "some disappointing at* 
JCfnpts at diversification”. 


Circulations have fallen for 
the daily papers, with a couple 
of notable exceptions, INL's 
Dominion has lost 17.2 per cent 
of circulation sales in the 
1970-80 decade, the group’s 
Evening Post is down 7.3 per 
cent, NZ News’ Auckland Star 
U down 5.6 per cent, 
Christchurch Star down 9.4 per 
cent, and the only two rises 
were recorded by the New 
Zealand Herald at plus 8.1 per 
cent and the Christchurch Press 
at a remarkable 12.5 per cent. 

Jarden says the industry is 
characterised by a high propor¬ 
tion of fixed to total costs — 
with Labour accounting for 35 
to 40 per cent of costs and 
materials at 20 to 30 per cent. 

Revenue comes from adver¬ 
tising (70 to 75 per cent) und 
circulation sales «f25 to 30 per 
cent. 

So, “as both circulation und 
advertising revenues (ire sen¬ 
sitive io economic conditions, 
newspaper profit ability is ex¬ 
pected to increase significantly 
if the current improvement in 
economic activity continues. 
Also election years ore tradi¬ 
tionally good for newspaper 
advertisement levels. 

”At the same time the in¬ 
troduction of more clftcicm 
production methods is giving 
the companies plenty of Scope 
to control costs. Although the 
industry still has to resolve a 
number of union demarcation 
problems we believe (hat rite 
short to medium-term outlook 
tor the newspaper companies is 
very good.” 

Jarden ic picking sizeable 
profit increases tor lire 
publisher m the 1982 year. It 
predicts u rise in profit from 
$692,000 to $760,000 for the 
Christchurch Press Co Ltd, a 
climb from $2.7 million to 
$3.5 million for INL, $3.1 
million to $3.7 million for NZ 
News, and a $4.4 million to 
$5.1 million lift for Wilson and 
Horton. 

And the firm believes the 
newspaper groups might also 
be more generous with 
dividends. The Christchurch 
Press is estimated to increase 
its 1982 dividend io 14 cents 
(from 12.5 cents) while INL 
could lift Its dividend from 15 
cents .to 18 cents, NZ News 
from 20 to 24 cents and Wilson 
and Horton from 21 cents to 23 
cents. 

But Jarden warns that a rise 
in newsprint prices at the end 
of the year could cloud the 
issue. 

At present the newspaper 
publishers are paying $428 a 
tonne and this will rise to $453 
a tonne in October. But “when 
this contract expires in 
December 1982 Tasman will 
want to bring domestic prices 
more into line with export 
prices. It is too early to tell to 
what degree the newspaper 
companies will be adversely af¬ 
fected by such a move,” says 
Jarden. 

Buttle Wilson has recom¬ 
mended both Carter Holt, 
despite the export incentive 
uncertainty, and New Zealand 
Motor Corporation in Its recent 
■ letters. 

The Auckland broker says 
Carter Holt should earn at least 
15 per cent more ' at $12.5 
million ibr the 1982 year which 
would finance a lift in dividend 


from 20 cents to 22 cents on 
cash issue-increased capital. 

Buttle points to Carter’s 
strong export sales picture, say¬ 
ing export sales from the Pan 
Pac pulp mill at Whirinaki 
have risen more than 33 per 
cent compound since commis¬ 
sioning in 1973 — from $6.8 
million to $50 million. 

Carter’s fishing investment 
has also proved successful with 
fish sales from the Sealord 
operation in Nelson reaching 
$24.5 million in 1981, of which 
$18.9 million (77 per cent) was 
exported. 

Buttle believes the market 
has over-reacted to the Prime 
Minister’s threats on incen¬ 
tives, the need for them is ' 
acknowledged and "it is unlike¬ 
ly tile Government will over¬ 
night disadvantage one of New 
Zealand's fastest growing ex¬ 
port industries which now ac¬ 
counts lor 10 per cent of total 


export receipts, particularly 
when the industry is on the 
threshold of a major expansion 
programme to meet dramatical¬ 
ly rising wood supplies.” 

The firm believes New 
Zealand Motor Corporation 
will really hit the straps in the 
1982 financial year, with a 54 
per cent increase in earnings to 
$7.7 million thanks to the 
burgeoning new car market 
sales of Hondas, and the televi¬ 
sion rental diversification. On 
the basis of a rise in dividend 
from 15 cents to 15.5 cents, on 
bonus increased capital, 
NZMC would yield a very high 
8.8 per cent with a low project¬ 
ed price earnings ratio of 4.9. 

O’Connor Grieve and Co ex¬ 
pects a recovery in the pastoral 
sector in 1982, with farm prices 
moving ahead of costs. 

For 1981 fanners experienc¬ 
ed a 23 per cent cost increase 
and only a 7 per cent rise in 


prices. For 1981/82 the tables 
should turn with a 24.5 per 
cent rise in farmgate prices and 
a 18-19 per cent increase in 
farm inputs. 

This could mean a rise in 
Allied Farmers' earnings from 
an estimated 1981 earning per 
share of 43 cents to 52 cents in 
1982. Crown should earn 29 
cents in 1982 (predicted 22 
cents this year) while Dalgdy 
should increase eps from 40 
this year to 52 cents, Hawkes 
Bay Farmers from 37 cents to 
48 cents, and NZFCA is ex¬ 
pected to boost earnings from 
15 cents to 19.6 cents in 1982. 

O’Connor Grieve is predict¬ 
ing the June 30 1981 results for 
the pasroral companies will be 
almost unchanged, and for this 
reason suggests investors wait 
till the 1981 results are an¬ 
nounced before taking a posi¬ 
tion. 

Hut Auckland's Ridwill 


Wake man Paine and Co has 
taken another tack. 

It has prepared a major 
report on the merger of Phillips 
and Impey Ltd and the Local 
subsidiaries of the Australian 
owned James Hardie In¬ 
dustries. 

Uidwill believes James Har¬ 
die Impey, as it is now called, 
could prove the dark horse. 

The firm believes earnings 
per share will Tise from 32 
cents in 198! to 41.5 for 1982 
and then to 50 cents in 1983. 

Hut the real progress is ex¬ 
pected in dividends with a 
doubling of payouts in two 
years. This year James Hardie 
Impey Ltd paid 9.25 cents and 
Bid we II expects this to rise to 
15.8 cents in 1982 and ilien to 
20 cents in 1983. 

'Hut's the sort of income 
growth few companies are 
capable of — and must in¬ 
vestors can only dream of. 
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the newspaper that sorts out 
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The Converted 


If you’re having a devil of a job gelling your 
CNO or LPG-converted vehicles working Faithfully, 
here’s the answer to your prayers. Dual-Curve Ignition. 

Dual-Curve Electronic Ignition does wonder- 
ous things - it helps improve the running efficiency of 
engines operating on both CNG and Petrol, and LPG 
ana Petrol. . 

In the beginning, n vehicle operating on both 
petrol and gaseous fuels could not work at full capacity 
because or the compromise spark liming required to 
fire the gas fuel. This compromise can cause increased 
consumption of both fuels and could lead to serious 
damage to the vehicle's engine. 

Now that Dual-Curve Ignition is here, those 
problems are gone! Dual-Curve Ignition allows the 
vehicle to run on petrol exactly as it aid prior to the gas 


conversion — with the same power, performance and 
fuel economy. And when (he vehicle is operating on 
gas - either CNG or LPG - the Dual-Curve Ignition 
automatically adjusts the engine spark liming, and in¬ 
creases spark energy and voltage, to give optimum per* 
formnnre from 1 the gas fUcl. 

And the power will be with you — forever and 
ever - because the direct benefits of Dual-Curve Igni¬ 
tion mean improved performance, more power nt the 
wheels and greater range from both petrol and gas 
fuels. 

Now pul into practise what we preach — fit a 
Dual-Curve Electronic Ignition unit, available from 
service stations, auto electricians, or your authorised 
“ 'O/LPG installer, . 



, i ; dual electronic igijiaon for alternative fuels. 

CNG/PETROL & LPG/PETROL 

Fdr further infOmatiqrt about-DuaFCurve Ignition, write or telephone Autek luiemttiiona!. P.O. Box 5179. Auckland. ' 
• :v‘ ' .telephone: Auckland (09) 773-269. or Wellington f04) 688-21). 
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The business 
week 

City Realties Lid has reopened merger 
discussions with Property Securities 
Ltd. 

George Courts Ltd announced that 

Brlerley Investment* Ltd had sc* 
quired 24.13 per cent of its paid-up 
capital. Brlerley said ii wu not its inten¬ 
tion to increase the ihircholding. 
Fletcher Challenge Ltdi unaudited 
group profit up to June 30, 1981 was 
$80,700,000. (The comparable figure 
before ihe merger was about 
$57,100,000.) A final di>4deod of 16 per 
cent will be paid tax-free on November 
12. The company's first AGM will be 
held an November II. 

Alex Harvey Industries Lid has made 
an offer for all the shares it does not 
hold in New Zealand Overseas 
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Trading Corporation Ltd (si present 
AHI holds 82.5 per crni). The offer is 
$165 for each $100 nominal value share 
in cash and will open by October 16. 
AHI has also purchased the 28.15 per 
cent shareholding in Canterbury 
Timber Produett Ltd which was held 
by Australian Consol I doted In* 
dustries Ltd. AHI has also purchased 
assets previously held by Acnill Lid. 
Total consideration wuS 10 million set¬ 
tled partly by cash and partly by the 
issue of 2,925,859 shares. 

Malr and Co Lid; audited group profit 
after tax for the year ending June 30, 
1981 was $1,362,313 (last year 
$785,966). A final dividend of 12.5 per 
cent, making a total for the year of 25 
per cent (tame as last year), will be paid 
tax-free on November 10. Directors alio 
recommend a l-foT-7 bonus issue to be 
alloied on the same dale. A l-for-6 cash 
issue nt a premium of $1.75 is also 


National Conioiidated Lid: 
Unaudited net profit after us for the 
year ending June 30, 1981 was $10,336 
(last year $7,886). A final dividend of 6 
cents a share will be paid on November 
13. 

New Zealand Farmera* Fertilizer 
Co Ltd will make a I-for-IO cash Issue 
of oidinary shares at a premium of 60 
cents a share, dale of issue to be 
notified. The new shares will qualify for 
any Interim dividends io be paid in 
March. 

Penfblda Wines (NZ) Ltd his delayed 
its $2.5 million public share issue for at 
least a year. 

Williamson Jeffery Ltd: Audited con¬ 
solidated net profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1981 was $804,886 (last year 
$742,950). A final dividend of 11 cents 
per share (last year 5 cents) will be paid 
following the AGM on November 2. 


Economic 

indicators 


THE food price index for August 1981 
rose 1.8 per cent above the July level, ac¬ 
cording to the Government statistician. 


And i he annual me re use frnm August 
1980-81 wjs 17.3 per cent. 

TRADING bank and lending deposits 
rose markedly la'.t month, said the 
Reserve Bank. Lending growth was 26.6 
per cent ahead of a year ago, compared 
with annual growth rales of 25.7 per 
cent for the July year and 22.4 per cent 
for the year to June. 


September 21, t 9ri 


■IHE thimnmcrM will borrow w, 
Mill null™ pounds sterling to (,» " 
crpiaiicc credit in the London 
rarne market. Prime MiniaerRob/Z 
d-wn said agreement had been 
wuh n syndicate of banks led by Sr 
Warburg and Co Ltd and would be, 
12-iimnih interim measure pending 
prwements in the sterling bond nufe 
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Stock Exchange 
weekly review 


FOR WEEK FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 11 TO THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 17 



Back to rank and file over 35hr case 


From Page 1 

metal trades award and we will 
take action in the workshops,” 
was Northern Engineers Union 
Secretary Jim Butterworth’s 
reaction. 

"If we don’t reach a settle- 


IMPORT LICENCE TENDERING SCHEME 
- CALL FOR TENDERS 

Pursuant to the Import Control Regulations 1973, Amendment No.3 (S.R. 1980/246) the Secretary of Trade 
and Industry acting under delegated authority is calling tenders for import licences for the goods specified 
below. These goods constitute "Lot 11" end the closing date and time for tenders is 5.00pm on Tuesday, 17 
November. 1981. 

Instructions for proapective tenderers and the general terms and conditions which apply to the submission and 
acceptance of tenders are set out in the Guide to the Import Licence Tendering Scheme. Copies of this guide 
and tender forms may be obtained from the Department of Trade and Industry and the Customs Department. 
Tenders should be addressed to the Registrar, Import Licence Tendering, Department of Trade and Industry, 
Private Bag, Wellington. 

Tenders for "Lot 11" will be opened on Wednesday, 18 November, 1981 at 10.00am in the fifth floor 
boardroom. Department of Trade and Industry, Bowen State Building, Bowen Street, Wellington. Members of 
the public are invited to attend the official opening. 

Official results will be published in the New Zealand Gazette. NO 0F 

Util, ROUND TWO , „ oniHn L ™ * 7EN 

2nd ROUND UNIT MA' 

TENDER NO ITEM COOES TARIFF ITEMS 1 BRIEF DEBCH1PTIOM ALLOCATIONS SIHI c, 


TENDER NO 
1881/149 


1881/160 


ITEM COOES 
Ex 33.006 


TARIFF ITEMB 

33.06.001 to 
33.06.021 
Ex 33 06.029 
33.06.039 to 
33.06.049 
34.01.000-01A 
34.01.000 11J 
34.01.000 180 




34.05.001 
34.06.006 
Ex 34.06.008 

1881/161 

42.006 

42.01.000 

1881/162 

42.026 

42.06.008 

1981/163 

45.006 

45.04.031 

46.04.039 

1981/164 

Ex 48.076 

48.10.009 

48.14.000 


48.16.011 

48.16.021 


1981/166 

Ex 48.075 

48.15.029 11E 
48.16.029 1BL 
48.1&.029.0IH 

1981/158 

48.080 

48.11.000 

1861/167 

ESc 48.084 

48.18.001 



48.18.008 

1981/158 

48.090 

48.21-001 

1881/158 

48.082 

Ex 48.21.011 

1981/160 

49.010 

49.01.001 

1981/181 

Ex 59.106 

49.07.000 

49.08.000 

49.08.000 

49.10.000 

49.11.001 

48.11.011 

Ex 48.11.031 

Ex 49.11.061 
48.11.069 
68.08.000 


Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations: aquaous 
distillates and aqueous solutions of essential oils. 
Including such products suitable for medicinal uses 


Soap powders, flakes and granules 
Toilet soap In tablets 
Other aoapa 

Polishes & creams, for footwear, furniture or floors, 
metal polishes, scouring powders and similar 
preparations, but excluding prepared waxes falling 
within heading No.34.04 

Saddlary and harness, of any material (for example 
Saddles, harness collars, traces, knee-pads end boots) 
for any kind of.anlmal 

Other articles ol leather or of composition leather 
Table mats: 

other snides of agglomerated cork 

Cigarette paper, cut to size, whether or not in the form 

of booklets or tubas: other 

Writing blocks, envelopes, letter cards, plain post 

carda, correspondence cards, boxes, pouches, wallBts & 

writing compBndiuma, of paper or paperboard 

containing only an assortment of paper stationery. 

Other paper and paperboard, cut to size or shapsi 
Paper weighing not more than 22g/m2 for use in 
wrapping fruit 

Paper cut to shape end printed, for dress pattern 

onvelopes 

Other 

Other paper and paperboard, cut to size or shape: viz 
Toilet oeoar. In rails or In sheets 
Wallpaper and lincrusta; window transparencies 
of paper 

ReglBiera. exercise books, note books, memorandum 
blocks, order books, receipt books, diaries, blotting 
pads, binders (loose-leef or other) file covers and other 
stationary ol paper or paperboard; sample and other 
albums & book covers of paper or paperboard 
Potteraa for apparel 
Sanitary towels 

Other printed matter of Tariff Chapter 49 


no of units 

LICENCE A TENDERER 
UNIT MAY SID 
SIZE S FDR 

6000 2 


100,000 


126,000 12,600 
8000 rolls 1000 rolls 


10,000 

60,000 

200,000 


1881/181 Ex 69.106 68.06.000 Other articles made from yarn, twine, cordage, rope or 10,000 2000 1 

cables (other than textile fabnos & srtidea made from 
such fabrics] 

NOTE: 

1. Tenderers must refer to the Customs Tariff and the Import Licensing Schedule for 
definitive descriptions of the goods Included in the list abovfe. It is Incumbent upon 
tenderers to ensure that the goods they wish to Import fall within the Tariff Items 
concerned. • \ 

Tenderers must be conversant With the various statutes and regulations which im¬ 
porting-enterprise a are obliged to oomp.ly with, such as safety standards, duties, sales 
tax, eto. - * ■ 

v ( : n dupi , ,c r> f - 

; clearly marked on,the outside. . P ate envelope with the tender number 


Secretary'bf 
Tfaifle tmd lndustry 


mem and do break away from 
these discussions here (hen I’m 
going to have to assure you that 
we’ve taken all wc can and, by 
Christ, there’s going to be a 
fight,” national secretary Ernie 
Ball loid the employers who 
seem confident that his state¬ 
ment wns a bluff and that he 
cannot elicit the support of the 
rank and file. 

The 54,000-strang union’s 
insistence on the 35-hour week 
claim surprised the employers 
but employers advocate Peter 
Carroll told the union, “with 
that attitude there is no induce¬ 
ment for the employers to settle 
the award. If you are going to 
do it with direct action then it’s 
not compatible with settling 
awards in this way.” 

The only otter the employers 
would make was to defer 
discussion on the issue until 
next year under a "sanctity" 
clause which they sought to in¬ 
troduce. The clause, dubbed a 
"good boy" clause by Ball, 
would mean this year’s discus¬ 
sion in conciliation would be 
tabled for a year and the unions 
would agree not to take action 
on it. 

Dennis Robertson, for the 
union, said nil the employers 
would interpret the clause dif¬ 
ferently and ihat it was an at¬ 
tempt to "bring down the 
stronger elements of the 
union." 

The sanctity clause would ef¬ 
fectively preclude union moves 
to introduce ihe 35-hour week 
in further in-house agreements, 
One of their most forceful 
arguments in ihe 35-hour week 
debate lias been that the na¬ 
tional award lags behind in- 


house agreements which pro 
vide for a shorter workinj 
week. 

The employers sat Run on 
their arguments that Nnr 
Zealand industry cannot afford 
a 35-hour week; it would fora 
marginal operations to the wall, 
result in increased overtimt 
and the concomitant costs and 
result in an effective wap 
claim of 33.6 per cent (if ih* 
unions claim of 16.8 per cent 
was won and no overtime paid), 
and, overall, the increased pro¬ 
duction costs would reduce 
out pui by 12 per cent. 

The unions counter that they 
would be prepared to com¬ 
promise, to phase a shorter 
week in and, as Ball argued, “if 
you say now is not the time 
then there is no lime. We 
would meet the parties and 
assist in the introduction of 
new technology if agreement is 
reached.” 

The union wage claim is for 
16.8 per cent. The employers 
latest olfcr last week was 9.5 
per cent on top of the general 5 
per cent wage order. 

lhill said the union was now 
in a position to use (he inflation 
formula and explained that the 
employers’ otter did not give 
the engineers their traditional 
relativity with the slate sector. 

“1 ,nsi year, you told our peo¬ 
ple the shutters would go up if 
we got 5 per cent. You went on 
doing that until we settled si 
13.0 per cent," he said. 

The two-wcek ad|ournmeni 
will set bock the progress of 
other awards coming up to wfr 
ciliation — the factory 
engineers and farm machinery 
servicemen, for example. 


Even reproduced on 
Cowans Fine Art Riper 
this hat would still look 
like a birds nest!’ 
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Air work, 50c 100 

6%pr 125 

Ajax G K N 405 

Alcan. 50c 170 

AHI 287 

Alliance, 50c 160 

12 % conv pr 130 

Allflex 150 

Allied Farmers 345 

12% conv pr 365 

Alloy Steal 225 

A M Sisley. 60c 240 

Ampol Pei, 60c 247 

A Heaven 147 

11.6% conv pr 132 

16 con pral 140 

Andes Group 165 

5-6.5% pr 40 

12% conv pr 130 

ANZ Banking Group 390 

A Wright 370 

•A 1 6-7.5% pr 60 

‘B’ 6-8% pr 60 

A Batumi 308 

A Ellis 68 

Ashby Borgl. 385 

A B Cables 335 

Ados. 50c 74 

10% conv pr 66 

Auck Gas 268 

Aurora, 60c 280 

10% conv pr 272 

l4%convnis IBO 

AC I 270 

Autocrat Sanyo 320 

Balllo, 50c 79 

Bolllns. 60c 126 

11 % conv pr 113 

Bank NSW 030 

na.ich Pair. 50c 445 

Banrions. 188 

Blrig Harris. 50c 115 

0 N Z Finance 4 1 5 

BririgovnlQ Mining ' 1 ® 

Bilorlijy. 50c 4 75 

1C75%spocpi 100 

Bnn. 50c 85 

B H P. 200c 2 180 

Brother, 50c 100 

Bunting. 60c 240 

CPD 325 

10% conv pi 380 

C F M 355 

12% conv pi 220 

Cant Flour 220 

Cant Timber 335 

12% conv deb 335 

Capital Radio. 25c 115 

Capital Life, 50c 105 

Carbonic Ice 2BO 

Carter Holt 385 

CBA Finance. 50c 320 

CCL 290 

Ceiumco 255 

12% conv pr 175 

16% rod spec pi 400 

Ctiariary 345 

Ch ch Gas 300 

Ch’ch Press 400 

City Realties, 10c 55 

Clyde Group 125 

12% conv pi 120 

Collmgwood. 50c 60 

13% conv pr 53 

Col Motor 305 

Colyer Watson 100 

Comalco, 60 c 235 

Command 225 

Con Metal, 60c 168 

conv pr 195 

Con Minerals, 4c 19 

Cooks Wine 125 

Cory-Wiight 200 

12% conv pr 225 

16.25% conv pr 200 

Crown Consolidated 242 

11 % conv pr 21B 

CSR 915 

Cue Energy 19 

Options 9 

Datgety INZ) 290 

Dalhoff ft King, 50c 62 

Deanes 17 5 

DIC 215 

12% conv pr 167 

Dingwall & Paulger 284 

D Mcl Wallace. 60c 102 

12% conv nts 86 

11% nta '82 102 

Dom Brow, 50c 118 

5% pref 80 

11 % conv pr 80 

Donaghy'a 166 

12% conv pr 186 

DRG, 50c 105 

Dunlop (NZ1 370 

4.6% pr 56 

Ebbett 140 

Ebos, 60c 130 

E Lichtenstein, 50c 406 

Emperor Minas, 10c 178 

Endeavour 200 

E Adams 230 

Europa pref nt 82 

FTC, 50C 135 

11 % conv pr 106 

F Walmak, 60c B2 

Feltex. 60c 177 

5% pr 176 

16% pr 176 

Firestone NZ 140 

Fisher & Paykel 322 

Fletchar-Challenga 239 

15% conv pr 103 

16% conv pr 406 

Fountain Corp .110 

Foveaux Radio 80 

Fralghtwaya, BOo .183 

10% conv pr 160 

OSarMeat 67 

.11.5% conv pr ■ 82 

G Court , . .170 

G J Coles, BOo 400' 

Golden Bay, 60a 68 

Goodman Group 210 

14% conv pr . 200 


too 

100 

100 

... 

... 

0 

... 

... 

a 

170 

170 

1600 

28B 

2B5 1022298 

160 

145 

49100 

130 

125 

4100 

150 

143 

19500 

380 

340 

247490 

366 

365 

1000 


... 

0 

240 

235 

2500 


... 

0 

148 

145 

11700 

132 

130 

1000 


... 

0 

165 

165 

100 

40 

40 

800 

130 

130 

400 

390 

370 

1 5100 

... 

0 



0 


... 

0 


... 

0 

72 

68 

5300 

... 

... 

0 

... 

... 

0 

7-1 

66 

30400 

07 

65 

6000 

288 

268 

400 

260 

252 

B 1100 

272 

272 

3500 

190 

1 BO 

2 7300 


0 

330 

295 

55400 

79 

79 

200 

125 

125 

23400 

115 

113 

2000 

530 

530 

1100 



0 

1B6 

1R5 

91100 

120 

110 

394304 

415 

405 

3000 

123 

114 

17700 

485 

475 

1 0050 


0 

B7 

85 

5B400 

2250 

2150 

1 50 


0 

2*10 

220 

4R700 

330 

320 

J 1 900 



0 

355 

J50 

PXni 

2 2 1 1 

2 2‘ i 

71 .<1 

J42 

335 

9300 


0 

0 

200 

300 

10700 

5000 

4600 

32200 

14200 

0 

5100 
1300 
100 
2600 
600 
400 
1000 
600 
1700 
1600 
1400 
10800 
1500 
200 
103BOO 
1900 
700 
0 
0 

8900 
700 
1636 
3B7300 
154000 
13900 
22700 
2600 
4700 
800 
2800 
29600 
2700 
2200 
48900 
0 

4800 

2600 

300 

3400 

10500 

0 

0 

BOO 

1700 

0 

2800 

100 

0 

7800 

3000 

0 

74000 

O 

18600 
600 
6300 
155800 
4200 
4100 
3900 
200 
16200 
0 

6800- 
. 700 

. 1300 

0 

28800 

21200 

3600 


Grosvenor Props 
Hallenstain 

Haurakl Enterprises. 26c 
Hawkins. 50c 
6.5% pr 
H B Farmers 
13% conv pr 
Healing 

12% conv pr 
H Pollard 

10% conv pr 
Henry Berry, 50c 
Holeproof 
Hume Industries 
6-7.5% pt pi 
I C I (NZ) 

Ind Broadcasting 
Independent News 
ind Chcm. 60c 
I Wntklns-Dow. 50c 
J Hardy Irnpvy. 

James Smith. 50c 
14% conv pr 
12% »MV in 
J Bums 

14% conv pr 
John Edmond 
J Wr-bslor. 50c 
1 2 % conv pi 
.1 N .11 lull 
J Rut tray 

I 2.6% conv |i> 

L W Rudkin. 25c 
12 % conv pi 
Lanes. GOc 
L D Nathan 

9.6% conv delis 
15.5% conv jii. 90 
Loylarid. GOc 
Lion. 5 Or 

I0"o tiiiiv pi 
I 2% conv pr 
L 6 M Oil. DQc 
Lusturoid 

Mmnjoal Cnrp. 50c 
1 5% conv pr 
Muii. 50-. 

1 1 '.'-j CjMV pl 
Mun.Tw.Tlu Knit. !i0i 
Mim.v.-. jl'i Radio 

... 

Muir 

M« /■Ipim- ‘■-O. 

M. V - hi.- 
Mi-II.m-1 

1 1% conv pr 
Min Resources, 20c 
M O'Biion. 50c 
1 2% conv pr 

I 5 conv pr 
Montana. 50c 
M-PI M 

Motoi Holds. 50c 
Motoi Tied, 60c 
5-6% pr 
11.5% conv pr 
MSI Corpn. 50c 
1 2% cc-nv pr 
Mt Cook 
conv pr 

M I M Holds. 60c 
Nat Insurance, 50c 
Naylor 
5% pr 

Neil Holdings, 50c 
N Z Comanl 
N Z F C. 50c 

II % conv pr 
N Z Farm Feit 

12% conv pr 
14% conv pr 
NZFP 
N ZIG 

NZI 10% conv pr 
N Z Light Leathers 
N Z Motor Bodies 
NZM C 
N Z Nbwb 
N Z Petrol. SOc 
N Z Refining 
NZSB 
N Z Steel 
N Z United 
Nuhaka 
Odlins. SOc 
•A’ 6% pr 
12.6% conv pr 
*B‘ 13% conv pr 
15% con notaa 
Optical 

1 2% conv pr 
Otago Press & Prod 
Pavroc Holdings 
POL Holds. BOe 
Perm Invest 
Printing 8i Packaging 
11.5% conv pr 
Progressive 
12% conv pr 
Prop Securities, 60c 
Prud Building 
□ulil Humphries, BOe 
12% conv pr 
Radio Avon, 25c 
Radio Otago 
Regina 

fl&W Hellaby 
Raid Farmera 
Repco tNZJ, 60b 
Revertex 
Rex Consol 
16 % conv pr 
Rhasm, 60c 
Rothmans, 60c 
R W Saunders 
Salmond 
Sanford 
-.pr 

12% oonv pr i 
12 % ‘B’ oonv pr . 
SchofipM- 
Scotl, 50c 
12.6% conv pf 

ikeSatVPi BOo 
5-7.6% pr 


90 
270 
147 
10B 
28 
265 
I BO 
175 
260 
230 
400 
200 
255 
192 
40 
218 
102 
192 
220 
216 
270 
83 
60 
54 
105 
220 
240 
85 
00 
148 
254 
210 
93 
128 
120 
230 
227 
212 
170 
150 
103 
128 
11 
240 
220 
120 
340 
JIU 
1 10 
1 I 7 
: i f . 
i -j 1 '. 

1 3" 

2 3" 

2 1 L 
205 
100 

70 

58 

51 
164 
215 
185 

90 
62 
62 
97 
95 
220 
1B0 
776 
31B 
145 
30 
89 
130 
163 
140 
222 
195 

175 
342 
420 
265 

52 
80 

190 

240 

260 

165 
88 

222 

800 

195 

94 
88 
70 
72 

116 

80 

4B 

176 
240 
305 

95 
206 
170 
183 
420 
250 
126 
115 
110 
130 
100 

166 
108 
406 

86 
326 
326 
180 
168 
163 
. 316 
236 
370 
316 

••; 31 a 
286 
, 206 
100 
90 
285 
. 380 
40 


3 zuu 

4600 

20800 

4 500 

0 

2000 

0 

12800 

0 

1400 

0 

260673 

1300 

3600 

0 

2000 

0 

0 

4300 

700 

2500 

0 

0 

200 
111000 
0 

GGOO 

icon 

0 

ooo 
2 700 
500 
56900 
2100 
2700 
14800 
O 

2800 I 
0 

70600 
blOO 
I 2 4 Ot 1 
1 4900 
U 
O 
U 
O 
O 
n 

G r K_iO 

O 

i 2you 

I’.-H'l-'l 
1.1,1 II I 

^ 1 .O' - 
, 400 

i 6200 
I 800 

0 
O 

7600 
I 1600 

8700 
I 500 

O 
0 

! 66600 

I 2800 

1 1200 

' BOO 

o 

! 18500 

O 

o 

) 17000 

1 9200 

2 6800 

0 

) 2 3300 

3 800 

1 27800 

> 36B00 

5 3800 

5 100 

2 8700 

0 5400 

B 137400 

B 7800 

0 700 

5 9300 

B 199000 

4 20100 

0 5500 

5 3500 

4 47500 

0 

0 200 

2 1600 

5 800 

0 1100 

0 

6 3200 

0 

0 4200 

0 

io 3400 

8 1300 

2 8800 

O 300 

O 2600 

0 
0 
0 

0 100 

o 1300 

0 

10 75200 

10 600 

16 14200 

6 2000 

B 2700 

0' 300 

IQ 6600 

12 41800 

. 0 
IB 6000 

.8 1900 

6 : 100 

O 100 

0 

IB 700 

10 9600 

-r O' 

IB 2000 

10 200 

0 


Smith Biolab. 60c 
12% conv pr 
Smiths C M 
Slhn Cross Hotel 
Sthn Cross Mins. 20c 
S F M 

Spedding. 60c 
12% conv pr 
Steel & Tube. 60c 
Suckling 
Taylors 

1 2% conv pi 
Tel therm 

12% conv pr 
T J Edmonds 
Tolley 

Tourist Carp of Fiji 
Trans Ashburton, 50c 
TNL Group. 60c 
10% conv pr 
12% conv pr 
Tinns (Nth Cant) 
13.5% ciinv pr 
I 5% conv pr 
U E B. 6Or. 

G 5-7.5% pr 
1 2' J L conv pr 
15% ennv pi 
Uiilmri Blrii) 

United Publishing. 60c 
Vncution. 60c 
1 2% conv pr 
1 2.6% conv pi 
Vision him. 
Wniliit.i-NZR 
1 1.5% conv pr 
Wall-or & Hall 
Wutiio. 50c 
12.5% ci>nv pr 
t Q% conv pr 
WuliHlS 
Wnstbmlci" 

Wilkins & Dii vies 
r . 7 5-7 5".. pi 
VV JeH.-iy 
\2 u -> pr 
WilFnn ft llurc-Mi 
Wilson Dir.iill'P-4 
Wilvn Hi-ill 
1 id'-'. i'- ii v pi 
r -0- 

1 inv pr 

vv w-i-. in::> 

v.- ... 

‘i / 5" -1-' 

W Sul her land 
Yates Corp 
1 2 % conv pr 


Exchange 

rates 


AS at September 1 7, 
at: 

Britain 

U5 

Canada 

Australia 

Fiji 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Malaysia 

Netherlands 

New Caledonia 

and Tahiti 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Portugal 

Singapore 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

West Germany 

Western Samoa 


NZ dollar sells 

.4482 
8304 
9887 
.7193 
7280 
4.5467 
46.67 
4 9469 
7.4128 
.6268 
972.61 
186.32 
1.9346 
2.1028 

82.88 
4.8187 
8.0359 
54.84 
1.7747 
.7718 
77.48 
4.6988 
1.6386 
1.9038 
.8863 


... 

... 

0 

... 

... 

0 

205 

200 

9500 

240 

220 

2 BOO 

41 

40 

11000 

294 

292 

8100 

76 

70 

3300 

.. 

0 

134 

130 

9800 

160 

100 

1Q0Q 

156 

155 

300 

... 

0 

166 

160 

8300 

146 

145 

200 

296 

290 

2300 

186 

180 

18200 

.. 

0 

82 

62 

200 

119 

117 

31000 

95 

90 

36300 

107 

107 

200 

142 

142 

1500 

11 E- 

1 15 

200 

11 6 

1 15 

200 

113 

1 11 

53000 


0 

1 Oh 

102 

11300 

62 

59 

3900 



0 

.. 


0 


93 

6900 

8b 

85 

200 



0 

131 

130 

19300 

258 

250 

15600 

215 

215 

10600 


0 

192 

1B8 

31600 

1 10 

1 10 

2400 

167 

150 

5 1 on 

4 20 

4 20 

20U 



it 

325 

3 J5 

300 

65 

K r > 

7-100 

iro 

1 55 

1 200 



f« 

4 40 

4 30 

non 


5»« «> 
1 fji it> 
t i yOt»> 

I’ l 


COMPUTERS 



Jim Oldham 

Senior Marketing 
Representative 
HONEYWELL (NZ) LTD. 
Call me for business¬ 
like discussion on all 
your computer re¬ 
quirements. Phone 
778634 Auckland „ 


COLLIERS 

MREINZ 

For all your office — warehouae — factory — 
shops and Imaslment needs 
Property Management ft Consultancy 
SALES, LEASING, VALUATIONS 

Auckland 33 SOB, Utfamnoifrn 723-529. Chriaichutcli 

700421 

and 14 ollicas in Naw Zealand, 

Audralla. Hong Kong. Singapore and U K 


Wlarac Merchant Banking Group] 

; MONEY RATE5 AS AT CLOSE 1 7/9/81 ! 

30 DAYS 90 DAYS 180 DAYS 

LOCAL FUNDS -CwnmerolBl . I41 ,a a 

bills prime sailing rata: % p a. - H.4 18.4 l*.B 

18.8780 17.31*5 17.8250 : 

CURRENCY ' . . 

SETTLEMENTS-- Spot 3 m 6 mm 

US dollar* (bliylsnll) ,03501.5340 .83501.8*59 ,83591.8182 

Mat*: Corporation Umlwd 

a jckjand Ph.ro® 770640 ^k 

■mi I ton Ph. jOTl) 3044*37 

WSHIfla ton Ph. (04) 721-079 

Christchurch Ph.(03) 702-620 agaM 

: Dunedin Ph. (024) 777-403 HmMC J 

L New Zealand, Australia, Hong Kong. Singapore, m A 


3mth 

,8359/.8*59 


,8359/.8162 j 


MARAC 
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National Business Review 

Meat industry 


September 21, 


London talks to restmcture Borthwick 


From Pag a 1 

To ensure that speculation 
and concern did not affect 
financial support, the company 
took an initiative which led to 
(he complex negotiations in 
London. 

In fact, the New Zealand pro¬ 
cessor has just recorded a prof¬ 
itable season, with a record 
throughput of more'than four 
million sheep and lamb units — 
more than one million at each 
of its works. 

Borthwick CWS is a joint 
venture between Borthwick 
Australasia (which operates 
Australian freezing works) and 
the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society (a British company 
owned by the powerful Trades 
Union Council which also has 
interests in the Ocean Beach 
freezing works). 

Borthwick CWS has six ma¬ 
jor financiers in New Zealand: 
The Development Finance 


Corporation, two banks (the 
National Bank and Bank of 
New Zealand), two merchant 
banks (NZI Securities and 
Chase NBA) and an American 
bank, Weils Fargo. 

The National Bank and Bank 
of New Zealand also have 
money in Borrhwick 
Australasia, which operates as a 
meal marketing arm in New 
Zealand. 

Complicating the inter¬ 
relationships further, the Na¬ 
tional Bank is owned by the 
giant British insurance group, 
Lloyds, which has a stake in the 
troubled British operations of 
Thomas Borrhwick it Sons. 

The restructuring therefore 
became a major undertaking. 

The New Zealand and 
Bt itish Governments have been 
kept well informed of progress 
because of the respective na¬ 
tional interests. 

In New Zealand, for exam¬ 


ple, the freezing works and 
marketing operations of the 
group provide valuable export 
earnings. They also employ 
thousands of New Zealanders 
in largely regional areas. 

The London negotiations 
resulted in a “heads of agree¬ 
ment” package that “clarifies 
the rights and duties of the 
respective camps,” according 
to one source. 

But negotiations are continu¬ 
ing to win acceptance of that 
agreement by the 33 banks scat¬ 
tered around the world which 
are — or will become — lenders 
to one or all of the Borthwick 
group. 

Precise details of the new 
financial structure are still 
secret. 

But there is no change in the 
loan percentages and, accord¬ 
ing to the source, "nobody’s 
pulling out”. 

Rather, the restructuring has 


been aimed at reconciling the 
interests of the various parties. 

“The package is as good as 
could have been expected," 
NBR was told. 

“There was some hard-nosed 
bargaining but I doubt if 
anything belter could hnvc 
been achieved." 

The management structure 
in New Zealand will remain the 
same, NBR was told. However, 
as part of the agreement, the 
New Zealand board and 
management will have a greater 
degree of autonomy from the 
parent. 

Two senior DFC personnel 
— John Holdsworth, the cor¬ 
poration's deputy general 
manager and head of its cor¬ 
porate finance division, which 
deals with large financing ar¬ 
rangements and Thur Borren, 
central region manager of the 
division, were involved in the 


two-week negotiations in Lon¬ 
don. 

The DFC was not prepared 
to make any comment. U is said 
to have acted throughout the 
difficult, lime-consuming 
negotiations as the catalyst for 
lhe financial reforms — a role 
not uncommon since its 
Tasman and Mosgicl activities. 

The actual borrowings in 
Borthwick CWS run into 
millions of dollars but in total 
represent only about nnc-third 
of its total assets. 

“Thai’s pretty reasonable 
gearing in this day and age," 
said one of our sources. 

Ronluvick CWS runs four 
freezing works — Waiugawa in 
the Wairarupa, Waitara in 
Taranaki, and two Manawaiu 
works at Longburiv and 
Fcilding. 

Company chairman Peter 
Norman was reported Iasi 
month as saying: "It was ab- 
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Precisely raw importa 
are cabinet decisions? 



Very soon, you’re going to have to 
make new decisions about office equip¬ 
ment. Particularly die equipment that relates 
to storage and retrieval of information 
and records. 

The Information Explosion is rocking 
comfortable old business procedures to 
their foundations. And unless you know 
what’s needed, and what’s available to cope 
with the new wave, you risk making those 
decisions in the dark. 

We'd like to help. 

At Precision, we’ve addressed 
ourselves to future trends and needs in 
storage/retrieval systems. And designed 
Australasia’s most comprehensive range of 
equipment to meet those needs. Precisely. 

We have solutions to problems you 
may not have encountered yet. But soon 
will. We have revolutionary answers to the . 
constant problems of space-saving without 

: wsius sosa- 


sacrificing efficiency, accessibility and 
security. 

And we’ve even given careful thought 
to the effect of filing cabinets on your 
office decor and environment. Attractive 
designs with modern colours, planned to 
match or tone with your furnishings. 

Equipment that reflects your 
appreciation of streamlining for people. 

And profitability. 

Ask your Precision Person for a 
catalogue, now. Table it at your ifext “Ways 
and Means” meeting. It’s time to make the 
Precision Decision, Precision — available 
from Office Furniture Specialists and 
Commercial Stationers everywhere. 






Streamlining for people, and profit. 

■■ AH.I. Precision. Engineering Company - 


solutely essential this seaion 
that we got a vast increase b 
stock throughput, and in feci 
t his ts exactly what has happen. 

Norman told NBR last week 
"Negotiations are proceeding 
satisfactorily and a statement 
will be made in due course 
when they reach a conclusion." 


Education 

Polycorp 

answers 

POLYCORP, the organisation 
set up to handle the running of 
the proposed Poly school com¬ 
puter system, would not be a ^ 
Government-run exercise 
working counter to lhe local 
privaie-sceior compuier in- 
1 dustry. 

This rebuitnl to the critics of 
Poly in the private industry 
was delivered last week by Nd 
Scott, the prime mover of the 
educational compuier, design¬ 
ed by Wellington Polytechnic 
stall' foi use in secondary 
schools. 

Scott says Polycorp will only 
handle the marketing of the 
system and possibly some of 
lhe final assembly. The resl of 
the Poly building exercise will 
be contracted out to private 
firms. 

Far from ignoring the private 
electronics industry, the project 
would present “tremendous 
opportunity" lor iis growth, 
and l he emergence of new, an 
ciliary industries. 

The latest misgivings stem 
from some local manufacturers, 
who have formed themselves 
into a Microcomputer Indusinr 
Association. 

The MIA lobby contended 
that the technology used in Po¬ 
ly was not the latest and best 
available mid that comparisons 
with other available systems 
hud iU lies! been superficial- 

Scott reacted strongly W 
these suggestions. Thorough 
research had been conducted* 
the beginning of the exercut 

into the state ofcomputer-ai«a 

education around the wo™ 
and the hardware components 

available, he said. 

The technology in Poly 

not the most advanced, beau* 

of time and cost constraint 
and because many 
products were untried, 
Scott. 
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‘Passing-off not at all legal pie in the sky 



by Jack Hodder 

AT a time when the Australian 
meat pie business is reeling in 
the wake of the "slaughtcrgate" 
scandal, it is of some interest 
that old-fashioned competition 
(not to mention old-fashioned 
litigation) is alive and well in 
the meat pie (frozen varieties) 
business in Christchurch. 

Last month Tiffany Frozen 
Foods Ltd, of Christchurch, 
started making frozen mince, 
steak and cottage-pies and 
distributing them through its 
existing retail market to finish 
up in supermarket and dairy 
freezers. 

These pies were marketed in 
a foil planer — either of two 
standard sizes — and a low rec¬ 
tangular cardboard container. 
The containers feature illustra¬ 
tions of the pie (with a slice 
removed to show the filling) on 
earthenware plates, with 
vegetables behind them, 
against a dark background 
which brings the descriptive 
lettering, the brand logo and 
the food into contrast. 

That may nil seem 
unremarkable but it provoked 
another Christchurch com¬ 
pany, Simons Bakery Ltd, into 
seeking an injunction against 
Tiffany to prevent the latter 
from using such illustrations on 
the pie containers. 

Simons has been making 
similar sized frozen pics for a 
year or so and marketing them 
in Christchurch and other 
South Island centres. Its con¬ 
tainers also feature illustrations 
of the pie (minus one slice) on u 
plate with vegetables and a dark 
background which highlights 
the food and the lettering. 

The Simons litigation is bas¬ 
ed on the tort of “passing-off’ 
(of one’s own goods as the 
goods of another) and claims 
distinctiveness of (and protec¬ 
tion for) ‘‘the particular artistic 
concept of the illustrations on 
its packets ... the picture of the 
food, the positioning of the 
slice, and the general colour of 
the picture and the package." 

Further discussion of that 
particular litigation is best 
postponed, for the main hear¬ 
ing has yet to take place. In last 
month's preliminary round, 
Mr Justice Hardie Boys refused 
Simons' application for an in¬ 
terim injunction against Tif¬ 


fany (pending the trial proper) 
— in part because he con¬ 
sidered the Simons’ case, on 
the evidence then before him, 
was not strong. (The outline of 
facts given above is taken from 
his judgment on the applica¬ 
tion.) 

The tort of passing-off is 
deserving of further discussion. 

It has produced some 
fascinating cases and is of con- 
siderable commercial 
significance. Two recent ex¬ 
amples also involved 
Christchurch. 

In October 1979 the New 
Zealand Farmers’ Co-operative 
Association of Canterbury Ltd 
brought a successful acrion for 
passing off, based on the use or 
the word “Farmers" in the 
retail area, to prevent the 
Auckland-based Fanners’ 
Trading Company Ltd front 
calling its stores “Farmers" or 
“Farmers' Trading" in Nelson, 
Marlborough and Canterbury. 

In February this year, Domi¬ 
nion Rent-a-Car Ltd suc¬ 
cessfully stopped the opposi¬ 
tion from using the word 
“Budget" in the South Island 
rental car market pending full 
trial of its pnssing-ofTaction. 

The basic principle underly¬ 
ing the tort of passing-off is 
that nobody has any right to 
represent his goods ns the 
goods of somebody else. It ef¬ 
fectively protects tile goodwill 
of a producer of guods. 

At the simplest level this 
means that, irrespective of any 
registered trademarks, you can¬ 
not start making your own ears 
and marketing them as “ Rolls 
Boyce’’ '.:irs. Not even if yu 
change your surname to “Rolls 
Roycc". 

More difficult cases arise 
when words which are descrip¬ 
tive become associated with a 
particular manufacturer. In a 
classic English decision in 1896 
a firm which marketed belting 
made from camel hair yarn as 
"Camel Hair Belting" was able 
to stop a former employee from 
marketing similar belting in the 
same way after showing that 
those in the trade associated 
those words with its goods. 

Conversely, a manufacturer’s 
or brand name may become so 
closely identified with a prod¬ 
uct that it becomes descriptive 
of the product, for example 
"Thermos” for vacuum flasks, 


and a defendant may be able to 
show that the word complained 
of is used merely for descrip¬ 
tion. 

Although the passing-off ac¬ 
tion is traditionally associated 
with the goodwill of a par¬ 
ticular trader, the last decade or 
so has seen an extension of the 
action to protect the goodwill 
of a class of traders. 

After successful cases 
brought by representative pro¬ 
ducers of French champagne 
(to prevent the sale of "Spanish 
Champagne”), of Scotch 
Whisky (to prevent an 
Ecuadorian blend being sold as 
“Scorch” and “Whisky") and 
of Spanish sherry (to prevent 
the British product being sold 
as “sherry"), the seal of ap¬ 
proval was given by the House 
of Lords in 1979 when a pro¬ 
ducer of Dutch fldvocam suc¬ 
cessfully prevented a British 
product based on a different 
recipe from being marketed as 
“Old F.nglish Advocam". 

Among the most difficult 
cases are those where protec¬ 
tion is sought for the general 
“gci-up" of goods rather than 
for particular words nr sym¬ 
bols. The Christchurch frozen 
pies contest is such a case. 
Another recent example came 
before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council (our 
highest court) lute last year on 
appeal from New South Wales. 

Thai case had its origins in 
the acceptability of lemon I 
squash as a (very occasional) 
substitute fur beer in 
Australian licensed premises. 
Using ihis phenomenon in the 

nun Vo Untie ttgiiiiv i t '«M- 
t Alia, Cadbury Schweppes Pty 
Ltd commenced the manufac¬ 
ture, marketing and advertising 
of a new lemon squash, “Solo’’. 

This was sold in beer-type 
cans of a particular colour and 
extensively advertised on TV. 
The emphasis of the advertis¬ 
ing was the rugged all-Aussie 
male ripping into a can of 
“Solo", immediately after some 
epic lone male encounter with 
wild water or horses, and mak¬ 
ing a favourable comparison 
with the old-style pub squash. 

Shortly after Cadbury’s ex¬ 
tensive advertising campaign 
got under way another com¬ 
pany, Pub Squash Co Pty Ltd, 
commenced marketing a lemon 
drink called “Pub Squash” in 


Here’s how 
to improve 
your image. 


See our range 

of Plain Paper Copying Systems. 


TOSHIBA 


beer-type cans of a similar col¬ 
our and with a similar shaped 
label to those of “Solo”. Not to 
mention a style of advertising 
which emphasised heroic 
Australian masculinity, 

A very sincere form of flat¬ 
tery, but Cadbury took um¬ 
brage at their reduced sales and 
sued the latecomers for passing 
off. 

The Privy Council upheld 
the trial judge’s rejection of 
Cadbury's action. It recognised 
that the passing-off action can 


encompass "slogans and visual 
images, which radio, television 
or newspaper advertising can 
lead the market to associate 
with a plaintiff’s product, pro¬ 
vided always that such descrip¬ 
tive material has become part of 
the goodwill of the product." 

On the other hand, “competi¬ 
tion must remain free". The 
plaintiff must prove he has 
built up an "intangible proper¬ 
ty right” in the advertised 
descriptions of his product. 

A defendant docs no wrong 


by entering a market created by 
another and competing with 
the creator. As Cadbury failed 
to persuade the courts that the 
public were confused or misled 
by the “Pub Squash" get-up, it 
could not succeed. 

The Cadbury case before the 
Privy Council did not rely on 
the occasionally recognised tort 
of unfair competition, where 
deception of the public is not a 
necessary ingredient. Sitniliar 
cases may make that tort 
respectable. 
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On over 1.2 million occasions this year, New Zealand 

businessmen will recognise the importance of being there. 

And Air New Zealand makes it easy: 

• Serving 24 cities and towns with regular scheduled 
services. 

• One call to your TAANZ Agent or Air New Zealand 

arranges your flight, your hotel - accommodation, tl 

your rental car. 

• Air New Zealand Travelcard makes it even easier. 
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Analysing annual accounts: Air New Zealand 


by Klaus Sorensen 

RECENT suggestions to alter 
or remove the export incentive 
scheme must have sent a chill 
through the Air New Zealand 
board room. Though the initial 
suggestion referred to forest in¬ 
centives, there is mounting 
pressure (mainly from those 
groups who do not receive 
them) for the whole export in¬ 
centive scheme to be looked at. 

If Air New Zealand lost its 
export incentives it would be a 
disaster. 

The accounts for the March 
31, 1981 year show clearly how 
important the incentives have 
been in the last two years in 
cushioning the company’s 
serious trading losses. 

The company has stated that 
it is facing another, probably 
worse, loss for the March 31, 
1982 financial year — and if ex¬ 
port incentives were removed 
this year Air New Zealand 
could suffer a loss of 
debilitating proportions. 

For the past two years Air 
New Zealand’s profit and loss 
has seen expenditure overtake 
revenue with growing vigour. 

It's a nasty trend, but in the 
past two years extraordinary 
items such as the Erebus in¬ 
surance claim mid the export 
tax incentives have gone a long 
way to softening the blow. 

In the latest financial year 
revenue increased 21 per cent, 
but a 27 per cent expenditure 
increase left a trading loss of 
$43.6 million, well up on the 
1980 trading loss of $15.4 
million. 

Dut taxation credits increased 
from $7.5 million to $12.9 
million, which, Bfter various 
extraordinary items in the past 
two years, left a 1981 loss of 
$30.8 million, compared with 
$13.6 million in I960. 

Judging by Air New Zealand 
chairman Rill Mace’s com¬ 
ments in the report, the 
operating loss this year will be 
greater. So for the purposes of 
this exercise, if one assumes a 
$60 million trading loss — and 
no export incentives or extraor¬ 
dinaries to fall back on — a net 
loss of this amount appearing 
on the bottom line of the profit 
and loss account would deliver 
Air New Zealand a real body 
blow. 

Particularly when the com¬ 
pany has a relatively small 
capital of $70 million — and 
shareholders’ funds of $92.9 
million. 

Some groups have even sug¬ 
gested that Air New Zealand 
could be heading for a $100 
million loss in the 1982 year. 
However, it still seems likely 
export incentives will stay in 
place and the company's ex¬ 
traordinary income will con¬ 
tinue to offset the trading 
losses. 

Mace also predicts that the 
March 1983 year will see Air 
New Zealand on the mend — so 
conversely 1982 looks like be- 
ln 8 the worst year, though the 
replacement of the DC 10 fleet 
with 747s begins this financial 
year. This means capital profits 
arc likely to result from the sale 
of these aircraft at above the 
depreciated book value. 

The major cobi problem for 
tne airline is fuel. 

As a proportion of total costs 
! fuel Is now the second largest, 
fne report provides a percent- 
age breakdown of the types of 
operating costs, though there 

given 00 c ° m P arat l ve figures 

•1 They show that salaries and 
wages were the largest hcni of 
wpense gt 29.5 per cent, with 


fuel following hotly at 23.4 per 
cent. 

Next up is sales and publicity 
at 14.6 per cent, “other costs" 

(?) at 12.9 per cent, interest 
charges and depreciation at 6.5 
per cent, maintenance materials 
and airport dues both at 4.6 per 
cent, and inflight catering ser¬ 
vices at 3.9 per cent. 

But Air New Zealand docs 
not face the escalating fuel cost 
problem by itself. Mace begins 
his review by noting ’Tor the 
majority of the world’s com¬ 
mercial airlines 1980/81 will be 
regarded as one of the worst 
ever for economic 
performance.” 

Despite the loss, he points 
out that the international ser¬ 
vices continued to he a major 
foreign exchange-earner and 
they earned or saved a net 
figure of $126 million. 

Though a substantial loss 
had been predicted, “its impart 
is of particular concern to the 
company at a time when it has 
been implementing a major re¬ 
equipment programme with 
new Boeing 7-17 aircraft and 
also progressively modernising 
ns domestic licet, hmh of 
which projects are expected to 
facilitate a return to profitabili¬ 
ty ill the longer term." 

One of the bright spots was a 
rise of 60 per cent in contract 
revenue for such things as air¬ 
craft maintenance and catering 
for other airlines. 

Rut “in general the already 
harsh trading environment was 
exacerbated by the company's 
inability to achieve the level "f 
fare recoveries requited ««• 
cover cost increases sometime-, 
for political reasons us well as 
those arising from consumer in¬ 
terests.” 

But the problem with a 
report of this nature is that it is 
hard to decide who the au¬ 
dience should be. The sole 
shareholder is the Government, 
and by definition therefore, the 
people of New Zealand. 

By law, Air New Zealand has 
to present a report to Parlia¬ 
ment, so this glossy affair is 
really more of a PR exercise. 

But because Air New 
Zealand is owned by every 
New Zealander, the report 
should probably be judged as if 
it were that of any other listed 
public company, and therefore 1 
should clearly present all the : 
information the ordinary share¬ 
holder might want. 

While the level of financial 
disclosure is generally good the 
political aspects of the report 
. seem to have interfered with its 
clarity at times. 

Consider this cryptic little ef¬ 
fort from Mace: “International¬ 
ly tariffs and thus revenue re¬ 
main subject to the control of a 
number of parties whose in¬ 
terests may reflect concerns 
other than our own." 

But there’s more: "The inter¬ 
national market is also shared 
by a number of participants, all 
of whom have some flexibility 
in taking advantage of the 
marketplace to the extent of 
their facility and initiatives." 

No doubt the board members 
of Air New Zealand are pleased 
with that little barb, and the 
victim(s) .is(are) smarting firom 
the blow, but the rest of us are 
left behind. 

In the year under review fiiel' 
costs increased by 95 per cent. 
and, according to Mace, M while. 
the rate of increase at present 
has temporarily abated, fttture 

upward adjustments, appear in-, 
evitable/’The deterioration of 
, the New : Zealand 'dollar; Is 
T ; another Contributor to rising 
costs.- - • 

,i, . Via. the last two years alone 


the New Zealand dollar has 
devalued against the United 
States dollar to the extent of 
some 12.9 per cent. When the 
total impact of rising fuel prices 
is added, it is assessed that for 
every l per cent the New 
Zealand dollar declines against 
the United States dollar the net 
adverse effect on the company 
amounts to $1 million per an¬ 
num." 

The answer is a “recovery 
programme directed towards 
such areas of activity as contin¬ 
uing cost reductions, fare and 
rate increases, modifications in 
operating patterns and increas¬ 
ed concentration on routes with 
the greatest market potential. 

"Little or no improvement 
can be anticipated in the cur¬ 
rent year’s operations and in¬ 
deed, indicaiiuus point to a 
more adverse result than last 
year's.” 

Mace says initiatives being 


taken will provide a platlbrm 
for a concerted effort in the cur¬ 
rent year which is expected to 
position the airline towards an 
improved performance in 
1982/83. 

The profit and loss account 
shows total revenue rose 21 per 
cent, front $457.7 million tn 
$557.2 million, including a rise 
in traffic revenue from $389.9 
million to $480.3 million. 

Expenditure increased 27 per 
cent, from $473.2 million to 
$600.8 million, with the single 
largest component being a 46 
per cent rise in Hying opera¬ 
tions costs from S 133.5 million 
to $195.2 million — 
presumably due to the fuel cost 
increases. 

Other items of expenditure 
included aircraft ami traffic ser¬ 
vicing, up 32 per cent from 
$74.6 million to $98.4 million, 
and sales and marketing, up 27 
per cent from $68.5 million to 


$87 million. Passenger services 
costs were up ftom $46.7 
million to $54.2 million, in¬ 
terest charges were almost un¬ 
changed at $12.9 million and 
exchange losses were up from 
$3.9 million to $4.2 million. 

The resulting loss of $43.6 
million was reduced by a 
surplus on asset disposals and 
insurance recoveries of 
S850,OGO and the $12.9 million 
tax credits contribution. 

Against this was a $627,000 
provision for loss on in¬ 
vestments and a $394,000 loss 
from subsidiary and associated 
companies (both unexplained). 

In 1980 the $15.4 million 
operating loss was bailed out by 
a $32.3 million insurance 
recovery from Erehus, Less a 
£10.7 million charge for the 
cost of the grounding DC 10 
Hire raft. In 1980 the company 
enjoyed tax credits of $7.5 
million. 


The balance sheet shows 
shareholders funds down, from 
$106.4 million to $92.9 
million, long-term liabilities 
up, from $128.2 million to 
$151.5 million, and current 
liabilities up, from SI 82.9 
million to $248.2 million. 
Total fixed and long-term 
assets rose from $280.8 million 
to $361.8 million and current 
assets were reduced from 
$142.3 million to 5134.5 
million. 

The notes show chat the cur¬ 
rent portion of loans (repayable 
by March 31, 1982) amounts to 
S27.5 million out of a total of 
$151.5 million, while the 
breakdown of domestic and in¬ 
termit ivinal profit and loss 
statements shows the domestic 
upci sit ions suffered a $10 
milium operating loss while the 
international wing lost $33.4 
million. 
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Election ’81: it won’t be Muldoon without the Prina of Tamaki in this particular Hamlet 

.... wntieism than Labour and its failure to pro- towards an anti-Government Social (.redit’s which arc essen- basically ns an act of intuition, behind compelling national It has been, for instance, the policy? A more accurate assess- mind off the mundane issues of 


by Colin James 

THE 1981 election was to have 
been about growth strategies: a 
clean light between National’s 
big foreign-linanced projects 
and Labour’s accent on the 
small and local. 

The visionaries behind the 
National strategy figured they 
could capture the voters’ im¬ 
agination and therefore their 
support. Divided, dispirited 
Labour would have been left to 
run out second place with 
Social Credit. 

But the electorate has instead 
been so diverted by peripheral 
issues and thus so encouraged 
to be small-minded that calls 
for big-heartedness are more 


likely to meet scepticism than 
enthusiasm. 

If the 1981 election lias a 
I heme, it is now likely to be 
much less one of alternative 
growth strategies than as a 
clearing-house of built-up con¬ 
fusions, mistrust and frustra¬ 
tions, conveniently brought 
together in the Springbok tour. 

The barometer has been 
Social Credit. 

Social Credit is a message of 
vague hope, on escape or a 
means of bringing home to the 
old parlies ihe voters’ frustra¬ 
tion. It is more a weapon than a 
solution. 

After the East Coast Bays by- 
election, it seemed that weapon 
was to be used against weak 


Labour and its failure to pro¬ 
ject an effective alternative to 
the National Government. 

An essentially reactive 
Labour Party did not appear to 
offer any grand vision capable 
of breaking the bonds of small- 
mindedness. 

But gradually, as 1981 has 
unfolded — and as 1972-75 has 
receded from three years dis¬ 
tant to six and thus weakened 
the causal link between the 
failures of the Labour Govern¬ 
ment of that period and current 
ills — the target for frustration 
has become the Government. 

Ever since the Tania Harris 
march six months ago, the 
signs have been pointing with 
gradually growing clarity 


towards an 
election. 

Maybe, because Labour has 
not yet shaken off the dust ol 
1972-75, it will also be pm 1 ly 
an anti-Labour election — and 
thus, as one keen observer 
thinks, an anti-incumbent elec¬ 
tion. 

Anti-incumbent, perhaps: 
but, if so, the bigger, more easi¬ 
ly visible incumbent is the 
Government. 

So a curious paradox is being 
built into this election: Na¬ 
tional bus offered the most 
dearly defined and most im¬ 
aginative lead with its growth 
strategy (you may disagree with 
it, but it is better thought 
through than Labour’s or 


Social Credit’s which are essen¬ 
tially reactive to it); but its 
leader has fi»r sis years given 
nut signals which do not tally 
with the grandness of its 
development vision. 

'Phis paradox is at the heart 
of a new book, published today, 
by live hihi; /’«>« political eor- 
respottdetit Tony Gamier and 
Victoria University politics lec¬ 
turer Stephen Levine. 

The essence of the book is 
summed up in its title: HUxnon 
HI, .‘In i’Htl io MiiUioniun? 

Gamier and Levine note that 
in the past siv years “Muldoon 
lias started a new chapter of 
achievement in this country ... 

"He may have taken oil the 
new policies at short notice ami 




The best 
tobacco 
money 
can buy 1 


Year niler vonr 
Hollimans pay top 
pi'ioos lor the mosl 
select leaf at 1 he world's > 
leading; tobacco auctions. 
Discerning; smokers around 
the world appreciate in 
Uothnmns the true King si/:e 
flavour that relies on extra 
lenpdli, a liner lilter. ami du¬ 
llest tobacco inonev can hu\. 


basically ns an act of intuition, behind 
but bis colleagues, at least somt goals, 
tif them, have turned them over "Whatever the merits of dif- 
at length." ferent positions towards the 

They have set to work h tour, the civil and emotional 

earnest. The analysis may not strife engendered by it is in its 

be wrong. The weaknesses they way an appropriate symbol of 

have tried to cure in ihe two successive Muldoon Gov- 

eiiniumy are real enough ernments. 

"In the longer termit maybe “ Si ? of M u uldoo ™ m 

right to look at Muldoon's have brought us to this - New 

government as the first real at- Zeala L n , d the wa V'° ° ne COuld 
tempt at a necessary, but highly possibly want it. ... 

.lilliaili. process of ,2 ■*" d “8i ln: * fc has , ltd ,h ' 

New A-.ildnJ into „ * N.t.onil Perry into in mtemol 

niilwonl-l.Kiking, Inn, on !lru BBl= f r ? m »•»<*. « *P‘ 

pe.i.ive, lo.iphcr trad ng™ 5“ rs - ul “ ms,e| y T* *“ 

(ion, less prolecliootak W d ' r ' al ' 

, , 1 , v can save the party from further 

and niilonper propped op * h , f , stri(i P and y 

he cnilKul ciiLOuragemeni i „ F New Zaa | anderli 

Ciovummcm handouts. inc|uding ^ NalionaI fol . 

Hut, the authors ask, "ca lowers, 'confrontation* has 

Muldoon convey the signify become a word of abuse, 

ciincc of what he is doing toifc j "Confrontation politics have 
voter, or will his tendency top been taken too far. h is no 

oft'the deep end with person^ lunger fashionable. It is no 

ly attacks distort and divert £■ longer enjoyable, 

lent inn from what should bf "The fun has gone from 

his main message? Muldonnism. Only a dull ache 

‘Nu one, probably not eve remains. People have had 

Muldoon himself, can rdiabl; enough of divisivencsis." 

pt edict what will happen ootk As Gamier and Levine note, 

campaign trail in the ares ef the party has tried to get Mul- 
pcrsnnaliiy politics. donn to project "strong pos- 

HiU U may prove to bttb itive leadership .. . rather than 
vital factor between another the strung negative image 

Muldoon win and h» which hail developed," using 

undoing." Deputy Prime Minister Dun- 

Gamier and Levine note thu can MacIntyre as the nuts- 

Energy Minister Bill Birchk' setiger, 

made a series of complex id And Muldoon himself seems 

diftkiilt decisions quickly. to have become aware of ihe 

while in Muldoon’s o«c need to change, 

bailiwick no real progress hr In between boms ol election 
been made towards a sensibk threats, attacks on the L..nn- 

iiiconics policy, tax reform« '"""Wealth and the media, 

other needed fundamental Guilty Intelligence Service 

economic reforms. ! 1Ms and phantasmagoric;,I UW- 

. i m: mgs Ol Labour s promises, lie 

As lime has gone , has said publicly he wants to be 

Muldoon has consistently j»r posilive >nd ha5 produccd a 

ed to achieve btcakmrougM siring of growth strategy 

long-term issues like speeches 10 make the point, 

policy, it has become spp«» if j lc C3n concentrate solely 
to many New Zealanders, i ,, n l | le positive side. Gamier 

eluding business leaders I ;md [_ evinc indicate, "the few 

his collcugucs, tint weeks oil he election campaign 

nutkes the forging of *■ may be enough for Muldoon to 

promises between secl ‘“? . hold back the outgoing tide." 
the coiumuniiy more dit i For the old boxer has 

to sustain,” they write. something else up his sleeve. 

And, in their judgment * Once no one could lay a glove 

that style, Gamier and Lt*f on him, Gamier and Levine 

are themselves uncompro^ write, but, slower now, he occa- 

in „. sionally gets caught. 

"Every year of the MuM# 5 Bui a, he knows that there's 
Government has found at ^ only one thing rhe public will 

one issue - and usually q^' fall for more than a young, up- 

number - which has tor" and-coming hopeful. And that’s 

country nport, divided chance 10 C V themselves 

and seemed at the time to ■ silly over some old-timer hav- 
a nature and magnitude • mg his last crack at the title.” 
them quite apart ftp® Muldoon totally dominates 

dinary’, 'normal' political the book. Everything and 

everyone else is seen only in his 
the peopleJ^L, shadow. 

strating against the f Obsession? Yes. But no more 
don of the tour” - the than the electorate has been 

on the tour - “W* 1 w Zi, . For seven years politics has 

likely to be so angry. i been a matter of for or against 

mined so frustrated, tf^. . him, his latest ofF-the-cuff com- 

ri™ were not occult’ men,, procrastination or light- 

against the bid*"*® 1 ." ; "'"8*™™- 

vears of Muldoon'rulfc . The >981 election, as were 

years oi m ^ those of 1975 and 1978, will be 

‘‘With about him. 

whom years ol ... And the reader will, as the 

tnyed q UO tc 5 a bo Ve indicate, get a 

quiet, thought most unfavourable picture of 

opftn to all^ a ^ ear| ^ him. It is hard to imagine a ra- 

■tMi. ‘ “* ' tional person whose only 

information about Muldoon 


eagerfo 

conciliate, rhese^ 
tions would 

or at least not with th e 

temeas and ragt wii 
have so often dls 
"These are. 

against MuWo'J^^ijtj.lJ,,.. 
iciea, attitudes,. P®* 
years of power T.-. c,/jewt 

Zealand- -it jikim 


it 


■ • , T,l.| t fnCllC » i ^ .Ml 1 

: f abib t^tp^uniie ^ 


came from Election *81 being 
able to vote for him. 

But there is not a similarly 
unfavourable view of the Na¬ 
tional Party. Far from it. From 
the book a rational person 
might accumulate enough rea¬ 
sons to vote for the National 
Party. 


Partly this cornea in the. 

. • rt.imiiM.~i * I r r p ncea to thc beginnings of 
\ * ‘.They ar el he C 1 WV. Oj •. a facing up-to reality and oflet- 

Miildoonlsmi l jng a breath of fresh air Into 


It has been, for instance, the 
National Government which 
has taken a bold step towards a 
radically dificrent economy in 
going well down the track 
towards a closer economic rela¬ 
tionship with Australia — a 
manoeuvre which could, the 
authors say, make Muldoon 
"one of New Zealand’s great 
achieving leaders.” 

But stronger evidence lies in 
the intelligent, informative and 
by-and-large sympathetic ap¬ 
praisal of National’s second- 
string ministers: 

• Birch, who has "done a bet¬ 
ter job than any other” in the 
Cabinet and who, if his think- 
big projects work (which the 
authors have their doubts 
about), "will have made a fun¬ 
damental contribution to the 
country's development, match¬ 
ing the foil mint ion stones put 
in place by such historical 
figures as Vogel in the 1860s, 
SeJdon in the 1900s and 
Savage in the mid-1930s." 

• Derek Quigley, with “im¬ 
peccable qualifications to lead 
National,” a "forthright and 
direct Minister," with "a touch 
of “dogged mailt,css'." 

• Jim Me Lav, for whom 
"the conscious pursuit of 
power is at thc heart of (his) 
operational code and visible in 
everything he has done" ami 
who “has tried to remain (so far 
he has succeeded) essentially 
his own man" — a judgment 
now appearing uuleasing!}' 
dubious. 

Oikc the book iwive*. away 
In mi National, however, the 
quality «»l the liifinmjiioii 
lit >*p.. 

They .lie imi neatly .» 
penetrating in tlieii assessment 
of Labuur leader. Bill Rowling, 
and his sidekicks, many of 
whom are passed over in a 
paragraph or two. 

Perhaps there is justification 
in their treatment of Rowling. 
He comes through thc book as 
a shadowy, colourless figure, a 
"counterpoint to Muldoon”: 
"Labour’s Vietnam — the par¬ 
ty has gone too far with him to 
get out now' . . . rarely has so 
much trust and confidence 
been given by so many with so 
lew positive results." 

Even if he has got more im¬ 
patient and tougher with his 
colleagues, he is still "poor 
Bill", the small-town guy. The 
reader coming fresh to New 
Zealand politics would con¬ 
clude that the only way he 
would win would be if the elec¬ 
torate voted against Muldoon. 

But the emerging Labour 
second rank deserve better — 
not more sympathetic, but 
more analytical — treatment 
than the book gives them. 

People like David Lange, 
Ann Hcrcus ("described by 
some ... as 'the most dan¬ 
gerous person in the 
House* ”), Geoffrey Palmer, 
David Caygill, Russell Mar¬ 
shall and Roger Douglas 
deserve more than a few lines if 
the book is truly to inform 
voters. 

Social Credit gets even more 
cursory treatment. Apart from 
leader Bruce Beetham, few 
Social Crediters get any 
coverage at all. Sure Social 
Credit is Beerham’s party, but 
there are some emerging new 
faces worth examination. 

And the presentation of its 
financial reform policy (“at the 
bottom of all that Social Credit 
seeks to do”) is as insubstantial 
as the authors claim the rest of 
its policy to be ("vague terms, 
selected for their positive, con¬ 
notations rather than for the 
meaning they contain’ 1 ). :: “ 

And .would Social. Credit 
MPs. really not be bound by 


policy? A more accurate assess¬ 
ment would conclude that 
Beetham’s domineering ten¬ 
dencies would make sure they 
stayed in line. 

The authors arc on stronger 
ground when posing the issues 
and problems for the 1980s. 

They argue the need for a 
breakout from the old 
economic confines and 
underlying wages and taxation 
policies to facilitate it; for 
reform of political institutions 
and thc decision-making pro¬ 
cess to restore public trust 
("something has gone wrong 
with New Zealand politics or 
perhaps the whole New 
Zealand system of government. 
Most New Zealanders seem to 
feel betrayed by the political 
setup”); for a response to the 
challenge of multicultural ism. 

In these pages the voter will 
find much to weigh in deciding 
how to vole and to take the 


mind off the mundane issues of 
inflation and unemployment. 

But thc voter will find less 
help in finding whether any 
party has answers that seem 
workable. Perhaps it is fair 
comment to dismiss by implica¬ 
tion the party policies as in¬ 
complete or ineffective, but 
readers might want a more ex¬ 
haustive assessment of at least 
the parties’ varying ap¬ 
proaches. 

This is the more pertinent in 
the light of the authors’ urging 
that in this "exciting” election, 
"politicians of all parties have 
been thrown back to first prin¬ 
ciples and so have the voters.” 

There are also a number of 
minor errors — Muldoon’s age 
is incorrectly given as 61, for 
example (he is 60 this Friday). 

There is, however, much in 
this hnuk that is intelligent, 
perceptive, interesting ami 
novel. Sonic fascinating 


paradoxes are unveiled (Labour 
wearing National's old think- 
small clothes, for example). 

It even sensibly refrains from 
predictions, beyond implying 
defeat for National in an asser¬ 
tion that no surprise would be 
so remarkable as a swing 
towards the government party. 

Gamier and Levine do, 
however, make two confident 
predictions. 

One is that “New Zealand 
will not be the same country. 
At the very least, a page in our 
short history will have been 
turned. Possibly an era in our 
politics will have closed and 
another begun.” 

It is a prediction that might 
form a companion piece to 
their assertion that over thc 
past few years "a way oflifc has 
been unquestionably disturbed 
and destroyed." 

Their second prediction is 
more debatable. It is that "one 



sure result from the election is 
that certain names and faces 
will be with us for three years.” 

The potential lie to that 
conics just 18 pages earlier 
when they contemplate no ma¬ 
jority emerging — which would 
most likely mean the new 
Parliament and its faces would 
not survive three years. 


"Eloction '81: An ond to Mul- 
doonlsm?’' by Tony Garnior 
and Stephen Levine, Methuon, 
$9.95. 
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‘PACIFIC CHARGER’ SALVAGE. BARING HEAL, WELLINGTON. 

.. It’s a salvage oontraot called Lloyds Standard Form. If you don’t reflqat 
the ship you get absolutely nothing‘baok. 1 

Close Up 10 June 1981 and repeated 16 June by popular demand. 


SEEING IS ENLIGHTENING, 



Only television oauld bring the full drama of the 
event home to you. Ihe human problem a add. 
. brute natural forces behind international ship 
wrecks and ecological hazards were uniquely 
revealed by T7NZ In. Close Op's on T the-spat 
ooverage of the Paolflo Charger salvage. 


Make a habit of watching TVNZ 
current affairs. Close Dp. Eya Witness. 
Newsmakers. Oontaot. News. 
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Studies and statistics show increased unemployment^ as a health risk 


SufcUe and Sail H.irrn Mortality Rdto/MlllIWi N-Z 1Q27-77 
f.jsi.c* K'.J Yi.ir Cooli 



by Ann Taylor 

THE health of (he nation, par¬ 
ticularly as it is aflcctcd by 
unemployment, is beginning to 
blossom as an area of study. 

During Wellington’s silly 
season for conferences — the 
August school holidays — the 
Mental Health Foundation ami 
the Psychological Society team¬ 
ed up to confer for two days on 
unemployment. 

Three papers were presented 


over the last 5ll years to health 
statistics. 

The conclusion that ‘*ii is 
likely that the health conse¬ 
quences of the recent rise in 
unemployment will become m- 
iteasing))’ apparent as national 
health data since l‘l7«» becomes 
available" is based on past ex¬ 
perience here ami current 
studies overseas. 

Plunging back into the l*hh 
century and the birth phases of 
sociology, Emile Durkheim 


at one session which discussed demonstrated a correlation bc- 
the health consequences of tween fluctuations in the 


1930 I9« 1950 I960 1970 

SuFcides show a significant rise In rho 1930s and the suggestion o< an Increase in 1977. the last 
year for which date was available. 


unemployment. 

A group from the community 
health department at Well¬ 
ington Hospital related varia¬ 
tions in unemployment figures 


economy and the suicide rate, 
which rose in times of 
economic depression and in 
periods of rapid economic ex¬ 
pansion. 


* A message of financial importance to Management Executives, Company Directors, Property Developers, Personnel Officers 
and others concerned with increasing staff morale, productivity and profits. 

‘We can show you alOO waysto 
bring productivity and profits up. 


we can snow you how tliis is being achieved in the United 
States and Europe, and how you can achiem the same re¬ 
sults here. 

We can show you how to make more efficient use of office 
space, old or new, and how to more effectively plan and cope 


five or six were before. 

We canshow you how to bringstaff morale ami pn >dut I i- 
vityup, and were happy to show you how, now. 

At Cemac, we can help you with all your requirements li ti¬ 
the commercial office interior, either conventional olfiees 


with future growth. We can show you how to cut office re- in permanent or demountable pa nil ions or open office 
arrange men t costs by anything up to 97%. systems. 

We can show you how to save on electricity charges. We We do it all, recognise the frequent need for both, and ran 

can show you ways tofit eightpeopleco mfortably whereonly give you the advice you need, for either system. 


M ore into less will go. Or how to get the best from any office 
•pace. You’ve got to make the beat use of the office space you have - It’s ex¬ 
pensive. You want high productivity, excellent staff relations and an attractive en¬ 
vironment. In short, you want an office that works. At the same lime you don’t want 
to spend a fortune fitting out some one elsc’s building and having lo leave it when 
you shift. 

An average workstation In the Westinghousc Open Office Swicin offered by 
Cemaceown only 8square metres. In contrast, the average traditional enclosed of¬ 
fice coven about II square metres. While our Open Office System is smaller, ii’s 
more efficient, flexible, attractive and more comfortable. A hetter place to work. 
With our Open Office System you can change a 4-person workstation into a 
3-place area in minuter with no loss of comfort, and without adding one addi¬ 
tional square foot. 



CaU Boatmen on Auckland (STD 09) 765-175. Tony Anseli on Wellington (STD 
04) 66S-937. at,complete ju^J post the coupon using our Freepost Number (No 
stamp U required). Well be lidppy to share Uw benefits of-oiir experience 
-THeyWbecn profitable tqt wa*tdmanywhen. 

We know that yent cah profit also. ! 


In addition, with llw WeMingli<niM‘ Ojiai (Iffiti- SyMi-tn. < Viii.tt r.in inu.ill 
an integrated, t.uk-orientated lighting syvtin that givi-v bc-tu-i light, i.iilnml m 
v]x*cific nmls and. at the same lime, cuffing your lighting /wnw nut* by at much 
as 30%. 

The problems of people, productivity and profit. 

People work best when t1w.*y'n" n»ml(triable. Wlu-n iliey’if < iInn.title 

tlicy're more likely to be happy and mhusiaMir. 

And a staff that works well increases effieiem y. lit llie USA. the lype id of lie e 
systems that we olTer, when installed, caused a major FaM Cnam puhlishct in slate 
that "we've seen an increase in the flow of work and connnntiicnlimu lo a 21?f 
increase in productivity. “ 

The problems of coping with an out-dated office environment. 

When you re-arrange a comvmion.il office von have lo nunc walls and jwr 
titions that weren’t mcani to be moved. To say nothing of problems mining from 
changed lighting, power, carpeting and air conditioning. Altering an nffiti* by or¬ 
dinary methods can cost from $50.00 to $300.00 a square metre. Out a 
Westinghouse Open Office System by Cemac can do the job, for less than $5.00 a 
square metre. 

The flexible Westinghouse Open Office System can transform your office 
space quickly, easily. You'll be able to put more people in the same space. Or the 
Same number of people m less space. And, if you want to change die arrangement 
later on. It's easily done. 

Do you have space and cost problems? 

Do you want increased profits? 

If you do. well be happy to show you how our office systems can lie used to 
maximise space and staff potential. We can show you systems that arc demoun¬ 
table and senu-permanem, incorporating floor-to ceiling partitions with glass or solid 
panels incorporating all manner of finishes, acoustic or fire ratings. 

Well be happy to show you many ways to increase office harmony and 
workflow. We'll be surprised if profitability doesn’t rise as a consequence. It's with die 
confidence that comes from having achieved these results for others that we say that 
nur business a making more people more productive , 

Get in touch with us today. rp 

[” (Address envelope this way. No stamp if required). O 

j Cemac Modular Industries, _ 

I plo/aiJso-fga ,lower hutt. ^2C5Hfll5SC5 

| I’d like to talk to you further about ways of making my ofilcc/business 
t more productive.. • 

■ ( :; ) Plefcse cap trie to make an appointment. 

| , ( ) Please send me further illustrated literature, - 

. ( ) I wquld like to see the Cemac Systems film presentation. ; 

*, Name;.;,,, ......;.\*V,;,.,'i ,v 

| .Business ..".:. ............. . j 
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The relationship between life 
expectancy, ntoriality ar rf 
poverty has been well 
demonstrated since then. The 
mechanism of the relationship 
is mn clear but the most com¬ 
monly accepted hypotheses an: 

• l*oor levels of nutrition and 
environmental factors whir* 
Unv socio-economic groups art 
exposed to; 

• High levels of social and 
psychological stress in low 
socio-economic groups which 
make them more vulnerable» 
stress illnesses and their coroc 
qlienees; and 

• Poor access to and utilisa¬ 
tion of health services. 

In developing countries i 
consistent improvement in 
mortality levels appears to 
follow improvement ii 
economic status; a relationship 
explored by American medio] 
expert Harvey Brenner. * 

Brentier views 
ment as a inulti-dimensiond 
measure of stress; the endpoint 
of a series of stressful situations 
progressing from overtime lots, 
reduction in new rccniiitwd, 
early retirement, redundance 
of fellow workers and liralli 
job loss itself. 

Brenner argued that becauv 
health appeals to be related to 
individual and economic staw, 
unemployment, since it in- 
vprinhly led to a reduction in 
ccoiuuiik status, might lead to 
an increased health risk or mor¬ 
bidity which could become if- 
parent in statistics. 

In 1 •»77 Brenner tried to 
estimate the social and 
economic cost of unemploy- 
mbni mid demonstrated that a 1 
pet cent rise in unemployment 
leads to a 2 per cent rise initk 
mortality, a 4 per cent rise m 
suicide, a 6 per cent rise a 
homicide, a 3 per cent rise« 
first admissions to iw** 
hospitals and u 4 per «" 1 tlU 
in admissions to state prison*- 

Brenner's work showed m 
the relationship betw«“ 
unemployment and per 
income was consistent 
statistically significant w 
every ngc, sex and etluiu 

Although he stressed a cm* 

nnd cfiTect relationship 
economic recession and 
indicators cannot be prow 
might £ posslWe io P^ 
future changes in hcahh . 

and rclnte those cost* . 

economic plnnning. • 

Mortality through suldd^ : 
ill-health in America, Era :• 

and Wales has show? j 

tent and strong association . 

unemployment. ^ 

The New Zealand k 

is reflected in the fact a J 

fant mortality \ 

every successive i 

.... n»rinri e.xceot fortbep 5 


and even reversed in the p3st 
five years. 

The Wellington Hospital 
paper concludes that the local 
findings are not dramatic, but 
do appear to be consistent with 
the Brenner findings and 
"should raise concern that the 
cITccts of unemployment go 
well beyond monetary con¬ 
siderations and extend beyond 
the immediate bounds of the 
unemployed to their families 
and their social environment." 

A 1980 survey of school- 
leavers from Birkdalc College 
"in part of a fairly average com¬ 
munity" was presented by two 
Auckland psychologists. From 
the 300, 15 employed and 15 
unemployed school-leavers 
were interviewed to make com¬ 
parisons in three areas: mental 
and psychological well-being, 
altitudes to unemployment and 
lifestyle. 

A general health question¬ 
naire, a test which taps symp¬ 
toms of depression, anxiety, 
hypochondria and social inade¬ 
quacy, was administered. 
Scores from the lest showed 
that the unemployed were marc 
at risk. 

The findings were in line 
with a British survey of 1500 
poorly educated teenagers 
which concluded "the cau&nl 
impact of unemployment status 
on scores is firmly established 
... in terms of relative risk the 
unemployed group are clearly 
much more vulnerable than 
those who have a job.” 

The local sample showed that 
the unemployed were n* a 
generally representative; mote 
girls than boys were 
unemployed, they tended to 
hove spent less time at school 
and there was some indication 
that rherr fathers worked in 
lower-status jobs — although 
none of the parents was 
unemployed. 

Subjective reactions to the 
question "how Joes it feel to be 
unemployed?” elicited a 
general tenor of "strange, 
degraded, it can get you 
down". The worst thing about 
unemployment was not lack of 
money, hut boredom. Paradox¬ 
ically, the best aspect was hav¬ 
ing free time. 

While the unemployed did 
not blame their parents for 
their joblessness, the majority 
of the employed had their 
parents to thank, in some part, 
for procuring them jobs. 

Lack of experience or 
qualifications emerged as the 
main reason given by the 
unemployed for their situation 
but their job aspirations were 
realistically in line with their 
qualifications. 

The study found that the 
unemployed and the employed 


and the Protestant work ethic is 
here to stay, then the outlook is 
not good." 

Beryl Hesketh, a Massey 
University psychologist, 
presented a paper which — 
while the statistics had not been 
completed — argues that 
isolated young unemployed 
people tend to be less able to 
cope with their situation. 

She makes a plea for the 
unemployment "figure" to be 
more accurately assessed. 

Inaccurate figures did not 
help the unemployed, because 
"they are not able to obtain a 
realistic estimate of how many 
others are in a position similar 
to themselves.” 

She argues that it is impor¬ 
tant to facilitate success ex¬ 
periences for individuals who 
have a history of failures by 
creating opportunities which 
allow them to work successful¬ 
ly at something, albeit part- 
time. 

“Repeated exposure to 
failure in job-seeking entrances 
a feeling of inability to do 
anything ... it will be 
necessary to increase the selec¬ 
tivity of their applying for jobs 
and to make better use of skill¬ 
ed placements. There are im¬ 
plications in this lor school and 
c n m m unit v -has c d 
programmes." 

Hesketh talks about the no¬ 
tion ol learned helplessness, or 
inability n» learn to escape the 
shock and describes the con¬ 
cept in terms of an imetnplowd 
pel soil who is piimslt<'d by 
society "in many subik- aid n»i 
so subtle w.ivs lor imi 
working.' 

"Society is poised at a crucial 
cross road requiring a decision 
between treating unemploy¬ 
ment as a temporary 
phenomenon or assuming iliac 
employment, in its traditional 
sense, will no longer be 
available to large numbers of 
people. Which outcome is seen 
as more likely is currently 
dependent more upon the value 
system of individuals than fac¬ 
tual data. 

"This underlies the difficulty 
in establishing a committed 
plan of action. One might argue 
tht it is safer under these cir¬ 
cumstances to plan for an in¬ 
crease in unemployment, so 
that alternatives are explored," 
she concludes. 
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Our daily bread: using their loaf to win back sales 

BACK in the days when only and locally produced wheat as cent years that companies have other foodstuffs, new and old, marketing forces, was likely to about bread bi 

butter buttered and we still had well as arrange for the process- got together in mergers or in but with a whole tide of social be thrust into the background, bread quality, d 

«-_...i__ __in*T ftf i irk a nr Kit fl m i rmillprs kutinAcc ornnnincTc — a nrncpss rhnn itp whirh hroueltt about Once bakers delivered door- vuUie :»nd rn«t 


BACK in the days when only 
butter buttered and we still had 
to discover whether margarine 
was pronounced with a hard or 
a soft "g" — the days we’ll call 
the forties — each of us used to 
dispose of about 226 grams of 
bread every day. 

Except that they weren't 
grams in those days and, in¬ 
stead, we would have been 
eating about half a pound. For¬ 
ty years later our daily con¬ 
sumption was down to 150 
grams or 5.3 ounces a day. 

What happened to bread con¬ 
sumption? And what has the 
baking industry done to 
recover its lost business? 

The story begins in the 
murky history of Government 
regulation. It is no part of this 
article to survey this aspect of 
the past but ir is fair to say that 
the New Zealand Wheat Board, 
whose job it was to control the 
distribution of both imported 


and locally produced wheat as 
well as arrange for the process¬ 
ing of wheat by flourmillers 
and the sale of the resulting 
flour, had no easy task. 

There have been enormous 
variations in the land areas that 
farmers have been prepared to 
devote to wheat — largely 
determined by offered prices — 
from 27000 hectares in 1956 to 
\ 2700 in 1967 to 58000 in 1974 
and 87000 in 1978. 

The types and qualities of 
wheat varied from time to time, 
with scant attention paid to the 
desired flour specifications for 
bread and for biscuit-baking. 

Bakers had little say in the 
choice of [heir sources of sup¬ 
ply. One baking company 
which owned a flour mill was 
not permitted to use its own 
product. 

Bakers have been historically 
small, family, neighbourhood 
businesses and it is only in re¬ 


cent years that companies have 
got together in mergers or in 
business groupings — a process 
which has enabled the industry 
to view its problems from a col¬ 
lective point of view and to set 
abour regaining its lost posi¬ 
tion. 

When some of the worst 
aspects of control had been 
lifted, the baking industry was 
free to review the reasons for 
the heavy erosion of sales 
which had taken place and, in¬ 
cidentally, had been experienc¬ 
ed in other bread consuming 
countries. 

With regulation there had 
been lit lie incentive to promote 
bread sales and price control 
also dampened down any spark 
of sales enthusiasm. 

But a surprising number of 
countervailing influences had 
been at work. 

Bakers found they had been 
in competition not only with 


other foodstuffs, new and old, 
but with a whole tide of social 
change which brought about 
new living styles. 

Over the generations, 
machines had replaced muscle. 
The amount of sheer physical 
work had diminished. The 
energy needs which bread 
traditionally filled so suc¬ 
cessfully had lessened. 

Perhaps the same could be 
said for other physical activity, 
as cars and public transport 
replaced walking. 

A greater range of foods had 
become available, many of 
them processed from cereals, 
many of them described as 
“convenience foods" though 
bakers will be quick to tell you 
that bread was the original con¬ 
venience food. 

In any case, there was much 
more aggressive marketing of 
all kinds of foodstuffs. Bread, 
without assistance from 
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marketing forces, was likely to 
be thrust into the background. 

Once bakers delivered door- 
lo-door. That service provided 
n strong impulse to purchase. 

There were other factors that 
helped to depress the sale of 
hrend. Eating out became an ac¬ 
ceptable family happening. 
Various kinds of ethnic foods 
made their appearance. 

But twu other reasons 
became vitally important. 

One was the widespread 
adoption of refrigerators and 
home frec/crs. Both appliances 
enabled a much wider variety 
of foodstuifs to be stocked and 
in much greater supply while 
the freezer virtually eliminated 
bread waste through staling. 

The other reason was ihc 
growing awareness of the 
dangers of bodily overweight. 
Coupled with that was the 
widely held belief that bread 
was one of the fattening foods. 

By the late 1970s the struc- 
, cure of the baking industry had 
changed considerably with the 
; aggloomcration of interests, 
i The iron grip of regulations 
had cased, resulting in an in¬ 
crease in the availability of bet¬ 
ter bread-baking flour. 

It became possible ns well as 
imperative to take some 
remedial action to prevent a 
further drop in bread sales. 

And while positive studies of 
the position were being taken, 
the consumption of bread sank 
to its lowest point. In 1978 it 
was a mere 150 grams a bond 
per day. 

The membership of the New 
Zealand Association of Bakers 
stretches from Kaitaia to Inver- 
cargill. Collectively it 
represents a formidable selling 
force. 

A decision had to be made. 
Was the promotion of bread to 
be handled front the central 
point of the association or by 
the individual bakers, each in 
his own area? 

"It was a question of roles,” 
association director Russell 
Hickin told N13R, “and afler 
much deliberation and taking 
professional advice, we decided 
our task here was to supply in¬ 
formation ns a community ser¬ 
vice. 

“We would endeavour to see 
that information was 
disseminated in the best possi¬ 
ble way to do the most good. 
The actual selling of bread was 
best left to the bakers who were 
equipped to do it.” 

The information campaign 
began in 1979 but the first 
target was nor the public, but 
bread retailers. Retailers had 
begun to think of bread as a 
nuisance item, unrewarding 
and barely profitable. 

The association ran an 8-page 
colour supplement in the NZ 
Grocer's Review entitled "Give 
us our daily bread.” It showed 
that retail turnover of bread 
was valued at $103 million and 
that rapid turnover boosted 
profits. It was informative 


about bread buying trendi 
bread quality, displays, food 
value and cost. 

Hickin believes the piece did 
a great deal to correct 
misconceptions and restore 
retailer goodwill towards the 
handling of bread. 

There followed an attack on 
the fallacy of bread as a fatten 
ing food. A couponed ad in the 
Listener sought response for i 
leaflet entitled “Slim with j 
Slice” which provided dieting 
information and a diet plan. ][ 
was timely as the theories on 
the need for fibre content in the 
diet were being widely voiced. 

The following year, the 
association sponsored a visit to 
New Zealand by Mrs Uni 
Venn-Brown, chief nutritionist 
of the Australian Bread 
Research Institute. In the him 
centres she addressed nutri-1 
tionists, dietitians and food 
technologists, providing ths 
answers and the information 

This year, an eight-page in- 
sert was run in Women's IKsl- 
(v. 

Again, the theme was infor¬ 
mation, not hard sell. Bo. 
because it had been suggested 
to bakers that they follow up« 
what the association had beta 
doing. Quality Bakers, a group 
of independently owned 
bakers, produced a subsequent 
16-pagc insert in the same 
magazine, this time selling «D 
the way. 

Making economic use of 
much of the Women's Rfcty 
material a school kit was prfr 
duced for distribution at in¬ 
termediate level 
August 3, 1981). 

“When you are looking a 
consumer education, the obiter 
is to pick the strategic ihingsw 
do. These children, today]* 
heavy users and tomorrow* 
housekeepers, will emerge wit 
the right information, not t>j 
fallacies about bread," s* 
lie vim Burgess of Newrco 
Communications, the ssjow 
lion’s advisers. 

The 1980 figure or breaJ 
consumption is up to 56.6** 
head annually over the W 
figure of 54.7kg. 

Hickin is reluctant to credj 
the information campaign 
this improvement. “It mW 

ly be a reflection of economy 

conditions,” he said. 

“In real terms bread® «“ 
chchp food. Only 13-14 ^ 
day supplies 16 V**? 1 ” ^ 
bohydrate needs p 

cent of protein needs. ' 

"It is too soon to «« 
reading results. But the ! 
is there in the improved ^ 
of the product.” ^ 7 

You can call it a FtZ- ‘ 

tions or a re-posirionin^ ^ j 
cise, a marketing; op^ ^ \ 
an integrated lndusttf PjJJJ j 
t i 0n bu..hcbak«s'P^| 
being implemented, o ^ , 
strares that an eflfertjj® 
parade does not have to . : 
by elephants and a of 0 ®-. j 
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Cut-price Zap angers South Island competitor 


by Warren Berryman Australian best-selling Big M 

flavoured milks in Christ- 
A FLAVOURED milk church with 250 ml packs sell¬ 
marketing war has been spark- ing at 30 cents and 500ml packs 
ed by Canterbury Dairy at 45 cents. 

Farmers Ltd. Next day the Dairy Board 

The company launched the launched its Zap in the South 


Sorry, can’t afford Mark 
— what about the Pope? 


by Ann Taylor 

CAPTAIN Mark Phillips will 
not grace our shores under the 
Christchurch-based auspices of 
International Management 
because the news media ap¬ 
parently is unprepared to pay 
his way. 

“We've approached all the 
important media that should be 
able in pay,” said international 


sing of their names and 
likenesses on consumer goods 
to their inclusion as spokesper¬ 
sons in various kinds of media 
campaigns.” 

But that’s not all the com¬ 
pany docs; on its books arc 
characters of large, interna¬ 
tional appeal who are classed ns 
"marketable properties", the 
fictional Dennis the Menace 
and the late W C Fields. 


Island selling at the same price 
as Big M — a 40 per cent dis¬ 
count on its North Island 
prices. 

The Dairy Board’s Zap is 
packaged near Auckland. 

Canterbury Dairy Farmers 
claim freight to the South 
Island would cost the Dairy 
Board 7 cents a carton, so the 
price for Zap should be the 
Auckland price of 40 cents for 
250ml and 60 cents for 500ml, 
plus 7 cents a canon. 

Otherwise, Canterbury Dairy 
Farmers claims, the ’ Dairy 
Board is using unfair competi¬ 
tion to drive it out of the 
market, which threatens South 
Island jobs. 

A Dairy Board spokesman 
agreed the Zap price was less 
than charged in Auckland, but 
he pointed out that this was an 
introductory price and a com¬ 
mon marketing strategy I'nr u 
new product. 


Competition from (he 
Canterbury company was one 
of the factors which determined 
the price, he said. 

When Zap was introduced 
into the Auckland market, the 
board had used a similar lower 
introductory price. The cost of 
other beverages (soft drinks) 
had been relevant. 

The spokesman emphasised 
that the present Christchurch 
price for Zap might not he per¬ 
manent. Nor was (he product 
subsidised, he said. 

In future, the boord would be 
looking at a notional pricing 
structure which might mean 
that Zap’s price was not 
uniform nationwide. 

He was not prepared to com¬ 
ment on what thm price might 
he. 

Canterbury Dairy Farmers' 
flavoured milk is packaged in 
gable-topped Tetra carious. 


The Dairy Board’s Zap is 
packaged in foil-lined UHT 
treated long-life canons. 

The gable-topped cartons for 
fresh flavoured milk are 
cheaper than the Tetra Pack 
UHT cartons. Another advan¬ 
tage: they are biodegradable. 

A Canterbury Dairy 
Farmers' spokesman said the 
company felt left out of the lob¬ 
bying stakes. Being a small 
South Island company it could 
not gain Government's cur the 
same as the powerful Dairy 
Board from its Wellington 
base. 

But Canterbury Dairy 
Farmers was determined to 
carry on doing its own thing, 
the spokesman said. 

This is likely to be the open¬ 
ing shot in a major battle be¬ 
tween the producer board and 
private companies for die drink 
and dessert markets this sum¬ 
mer. 



The adze 
column 

by Grev Wlggs 
DEFACING wallpaper with a 
variety of graffiti material in 
one commercial and following 
it with a “happy solution” twin 
commercial a break later show¬ 
ed refreshing media/creative 
thinking for House of York 
vinyl protected wallpaper. A 
pat tern-breaker. 


M anageme nt 's man aging- 
director Jack Urlwin. 

Because he is an amateur, 
Princess Anne’s husband “had 
to be wangled" — but he still 
did not attract the four-figure 
fee sought by the promoters 
from vorious news media to 
justify arranging a visit. 

International Management — 
claiming to be “the biggest 
sports consultancy in the 
world" — had intended to ap¬ 
proach show-jumping people 
"to sec if they were interested 
in building up something 
around his visit." 

And Urlwin said he had tried 
to put together "a scries of 
things for hint . . . But the 
media here just don’t otTcr the 
money that is even worth think¬ 
ing about ... a pattern I’ve 
become rather used to. 

"The Australians do at least 
have decent magazines that pay 
substantial sums for exclusive 
interviews,” said Urlwin. 

He has recommended to his 
Sydney counterpart that 
Phillips shouldn’t come here 
when — as seems likely — he 
makes a visit Down Under in a 
few weeks. 

Chatting to NBR about other 
promotions by the Interna¬ 
tional Management consultan¬ 
cy, Urlwin mentioned that — 
among the “world’s leading 
-athletes and personalities” the 
company handles — is the 
Pope. 

Vatican Tours Ltd was form¬ 
ed to handle the organisation 
for the Pope’s trips, and the 
parent company gets a commis¬ 
sion. The Pope, apparently, 
was anxious that the souvenir 
machine got into full swing 
wherever he went abroad 
without anything being return¬ 
ed to the Vatican. 

And while our news media — 
from the Women’s Weekly to 
Television New Zealand — 
seem to have missed out on 
Phillips, the promoters have 
more up their sleeves. Attrac¬ 
tions on International Manage¬ 
ment’s books with — hopefully 
for the company — more 
popular appeal include 
cricketer Richard Hadlee and 
golfer Bob Charles. 

International Management — 
worldwide — is headed by 
Mark McCormack, the 
American who “more than any 
individual Is responsible for the 
commercialisation of sport dur¬ 
ing the past two decades”. 

The international group of 
companies bases its philisopby 
on the growth in sports and 
leisure industries. Customers 
include sportspeople, fashion 
designers, literary personalities 
and other celebrities to which 
the group provides diverse 
results “ranging from the llcen- 
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IDC’s car industry probe sure to throw up microcosm 


“I DON'T think you can iden¬ 
tify any one issue that stands 
outj there are just so many 
issues at stake. And the more 
you get into the industry, the 
more complex it becomes." 

That reaction from a senior 
car industry executive il¬ 
lustrates the difficulties that 
will surround the IDC probe 
into the troubled motor vehicle 
industry. 

Probably all of the major 
economic and political issues of 
today have some bearing on the 
industry: employment, invest¬ 
ment, exports, Imporr substitu¬ 
tion, technology, distribution, 
shipping, closer economic rela¬ 
tions with Australia, interna¬ 
tional trading obligations, 
energy use and so on. 

The reason is straightfor¬ 
ward: the industry plays a 
dominating role in the national 
economy, os it does in other 
countries and in global politics 
and economics. 

A simple calculation shows 
that SI of every $5 spent in 
New Zealand each year can be 
directly or indirectly related to 
the industry. 

When an industry is so domi¬ 
nant in any economy, moves to 
investigate its structure and 
development involve a far 
wider percentage of the 
business community than the 
immediate participants, in this 
case the car-assemblers, im¬ 
porters and parts manufac¬ 
turers. 

On a personal level. New 
Zealanders generally could be 
affected by alterations to the 
way the industry operates. 
With one of tlic largest car 
ratios per head of population in 
the world, we all have an in¬ 
terest in the outcome of the 
IDC deliberations. 

Before the IDC released its 
guidelines, a major political 
hurdle had already been over¬ 
come — the retention of the 
assembly industry and its sup¬ 
plying component manufac¬ 
turers. 

The future of the assembly 
industry, which makes vehicles 
from imported CKD packs and 
incorporates some locally-made 
components, was questioned by 
a team of Government officials 
last year. 

Among the team's options: 
the dismantling of the "ineffi¬ 
cient" industry over the next 
decade in favour of CBU im¬ 
ports. 

But the final terms of ' 
reference from the Government 
to the IDC called for an ex¬ 
amination that assumed the 1 
continued existence of the 
assemblers and component- 
makers. 

These two industries employ 
thousands of workers and assets 
worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

But the issue of CKD vs 
CBU is not dead and will be 
among the matters examined 
during the coming study. 

Indeed, the IDC regards the 
relative proportions of CKD 
and CBU units in New Zealand 
as a central issue in Us study. 
One source believes the IDC ! 
regards it as the central argu- ' 
ment of the study. ! 

For this reason, the asaump- J 
tion agreed by the IDC with 
the tna|or elements of the in- ! 
dustry — assemblers and j 
component-makers — that 
average new car registrations 
each year will be 90,000 over j 
the next decade Is critical. 

In trying to determine a 
development plan for the in- i 
dustry, the IDC has had to 
make some common assump- < 
lions about the future shape not 
only of the industry, but also j 


Car Industry companies last week took delivery oi the long- 
awaited Industries Development Commission guidelines for its 
Government-ordered Investigation into the industry. 

NBR has already backgrounded the political leBd-up to the study 
(September 7). 

In this article, Allan Parker examines tha likely issues the IDC 
will probe during its lengthy examination. 


embracing other national fac¬ 
tors. 

Thus, its assumption about 
• future registrations will have an 
important bearing on the 
available market for assemblers 
and component manufacturers 
alike. 

For example, if new CBU 
units are set at 10,000 a year, 
the remaining assembled CKD 
unit market will be important 
for the local industry. 

If the total market is assumed 
to be 90,000, this leaves a CKD 
market of 80,000 units a year 
for the assemblers and com¬ 
ponents manufacturers. 

But if CBU units take up 
10,000 of an 80,000 units-a- 
year total market, the local in¬ 
dustry suffers a market 
availability drop of 12.5 per 
cent — a significant loss in any 
industry's terms. 

Illustrating this effect more 
clearly is the Australian ex¬ 
perience. In the 1960s, 
Australia decided that new 
registrations would reach 
600,000 in a given period. In 
lhe event, they reached only 
some 450,000 — 25 per cent 
lower than officially forecast. 

So the assumption of a 
90,000-a-year new car market 
in New Zealand is important in 
the deliberations of the IDC. 
Lower or higher assumptions 
could influence IDC recom¬ 
mendations and industry in¬ 
vestment trends that would 
have little relevance to future 
reality. 

Other common assumptions 
made by the commission for 
the purposes of the inquiry are 
also important. 

For example, the likely size 
of New Zealand's population 
by 1991 and the total car fleet 
by then will have an important 
influence on decisions the com¬ 
mission makes now. 

Projections on future popula¬ 
tion trends and the new car 
registrations of 90,000 units a 
year have given the IDC an 
assumed total car fleet of 1.7 
million in 1991 for a popula¬ 
tion of 3.39 million. In turn, 
this gives a person-per-car ratio 
of 2.00, compared with 2.39 in 
1980. 

But if projected persons-per- 
cars had been assumed at, say, 
1.5, the density would become 
extremely high and the IDC 
would have to examine more 
carefully the implications on 
the national economy. Or, 
more simply, could the 
economy stand that sort of ratio 
and should the IDC recom¬ 
mend stricter measures to 
discourage the trend? 

Similarly, projected energy 
usage by New Zealand's vehi¬ 
cle fleet in 1991 is an important 
element in the IDC study. 

Assumptions on the use of 
petrol compared with gas- 
derived energy such as LPG 
and CNG have been set by the 
IDC at 85 per cent petrol for 
passenger car fuel with the 15 
per cent balance expected to be 
sourced from these two gas 
derivatives. 

Diesel demand, according to 
the IDC reckoning, will largely 
be met from imported sources, 
although methanol could 
replace diesel in some fleet 
operations. 

Thus, the continued high use 
or petrol — and its potential im¬ 
pact on the balance of 

payments —will influence IDC I 


thinking about the composition 
of the car fleet. 

With such a dependence, 
should the average age of the 
car fleet be lowered by en¬ 
couraging higher purchases of 
more economical vehicles? 

In turn, how should such en¬ 
couragement be given? 
Through reduced sales tax and 
duly for fuel-efficient vehicles? 

But duty and sales tax on cars 
have long been a substantial 
revenue-earner for the Govern¬ 
ment. Would recommendations 
involving a lowering of sales 
tax for smaller vehicles to en¬ 
courage energy-saving mean 


added sales tax on other prod¬ 
ucts to recoup the losses? 

And what rights does (he 
consumer have? An important 
— but often forgotten in some 
quarters — obligation of the 
IDC is the safeguarding of con¬ 
sumer interests. 

What weight should the com¬ 
mission place on these interests 
when it reports to Govern¬ 
ment? 

Another area likely to come 
under scrutiny is the company 
car. 

A very high proportion of 
new car registrations each year 
is business purchases. 

New Zealand, according to 
one source, is far ahead of the 
rest of the world in business 
registrations. 

Therefore, any decision to 
tax the beneficiary of a com¬ 
pany car could substantially 
alter the market. 

Because of the complexity of 
the industry and the implica¬ 


tions throughout the economy, 
the IDC is approaching the 
study from a fresh angle. 
Commonly where an industry 
has diverse segments with dif¬ 
ferent interests — such as tex¬ 
tiles and plastics — it has 
prepared an overview report 
and separate reports on each 
sector. 

But the intricate, interwoven 
nature of the motor vehicle in¬ 
dustry and its high national 
profile has encouraged the 
commission to prepare just one 
overview report. 

While different sectors of the 
industry — assemblers, im¬ 
porters, component nuuui fue¬ 
hrers, wholcsalers/distribu- 
tors, dealers — will have oppos¬ 
ing views about the industry’s 
development over the next 
decade, their interests will be 
incorporated in the one final 
report which, according to the 
IDC, will try to reflect those in¬ 
terests in relation to each other. 


Reinforcing this appr ^ 
arc the terms of reference p» 
vided by Government 
According tQ lhc Wmmi , 
mou, these considerations re¬ 
quire it to pay particular atten- 
non to the nutional interest" 
Indeed, the IDC has beta 
anxious to emphasise" this 
aspect to the 114 parties who 
have registered U n interest in 
presenting submissions at the 
IDC hearings. 

“Ii (the IDC) must hav< 
regard to such matters as the in¬ 
dustry’s relative efficiency cf 
resource use and not confine 
i I sell to requests or comments 
lodged with it by the industry 
itself," the commission Doted 
in its guidelines document. 

The scope of the inquiry cu 
be guuged from the guidelion 
themselves, which the IDCtui ^ 
produced to indicate its arww 
interest in the study. 

They include requests fori* 
formation about individui) 
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of all NZ’s major economic, political dilemmas 


companies with such data as 
product range, production 
value and volume, international 
and domestic purchases, 
distribution and sales markets, 
exports and price mark-ups 
from factory to final retail. 

Significantly, the commis¬ 
sion also asks individual com¬ 
panies whether they operate a 
system of national pricing. 
This will have particular 
relevance to the considerations 
of a closer economic relation¬ 
ship with Australia. 

Bach company is asked about 
its attitude to Allure inclusion 
of its products in CBR, 
whether Australia is. a major 
source of import competition, 
if duty-free access to Australia 
would provide export oppor¬ 
tunities and what scope for ra¬ 
tionalisation of product mix 
might he possible with 
Australian manufacturers. 

The Australian Industries 
Assistance Commission has 




just released its proposals for 
the post-1984 development of 
the industry there. 


Its recommendations call for 
decreased protection after this 
period and the proposals are 
currently under industry and 
government study. 

The final shape of the 
Australian development plan 
will, therefore, have a crucial 
bearing on the New Zealand 
commission's proposals, par¬ 
ticularly in the context ofCER 
with its implied freer trade. 

Companies involved directly 
in the industry are also asked to 
report on their international 
competitiveness, government 
controls, New Zealand's inter¬ 
national trade policy, employ¬ 
ment and how it expects itself The industry .. . what development road to take? 
to develop over the next 

decade. the direction of the industry's industry's prodi 

In addition, each party to the development until 1991. changes in the in 

hearing has been asked to In particular, comment is lure like plan 
prepare a submission detailing sought on the demand for the tionulisjiion and 


industry's product, desirable 
changes in the industry’s struc¬ 
ture like plani/product ra¬ 
tionalisation and scale of opera- 



You'll be pleased to know that on 
eveiy one of our twenty-two Boeing 747’s 
you'd find one of our exclusive ‘Business 
Class’ cabins. 

Flying Qantas Business Class on any 
of our routes throughout the world means 
you’ll find yourself sitting in a wide 
comfortable lounge chair that most airlines 
would be proud to have in their firet class 
cabins. These chairs are arranged in pairs 
so no passenger is more than one seat 
from tne aisle. 

They’re also positioned in a 
completely separate Business Class Cabin, 
unlike many airlines where executive class, 
or whatever they call it, offers little more 
than the dubious privilege of being 
sandwiched in between first and economy- 
in an economy class seat. 

In Qantas Business Class your 
chinks, trom an extensive bar, are free; 
along with your headset. 

At meal times youH be offered the 
choice of two hot main courses from a 
superior menu. Also included are hot 
entrees, dessert, coffee, and a choice of 
quality cheeses and fresh fruits 
accompanied by cognac or port. 

To accompany your meal you can 
choose from a range of specially selected 
fine quality Australian wines. 

And at all times a Senior Steward 
will be on hand to take care of anything 
you may require. 

You will use a separate check in 
counter and luggage will be tagged for 
special “priorityHiandling. 

Qantas Exclusive Business Class. 

It costs a little more than Economy 
Class, but we know you'll find it a 
worthwhile investment. 
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the worlds only all 747air1 





Fortunately Qantas“Exclusive Business Class” 
is not just exclusive to a few of our aircraft 


lions, desirable changes in the 
range of models, and the 
desirable direction of develop¬ 
ment such as rationalisation 
with Australia or other pro¬ 
ducers. 

Other issues to come under 
IDC scrutiny are developments 


in the international motor vehi¬ 
cle industry and what action 
New Zealand would need to 
take to adapt or compete with 
new technological 

developments. 

The system of ministerial 
determination procedures for 
CKD packs and advantages or 
otherwise of the mandatory 
deletions system in which 
specific components arc left out 
of imported CKD packs for 
local manufacturers to produce 
arc also to come under ex¬ 
amination. 

Finally, the parties are asked 
to recommend what assistance 
for achieving further develop¬ 
ment might be needed, in¬ 
cluding possible changes to >he 
protective environment. 

Because the scope of the IDC 
inquiry and the issues it will in¬ 
vestigate ate so complex, and 
(heir impact on the industry 
itself and the national economy 
so broad, companies and in¬ 
dustry sectors preparing their 
submissions will need to he ex¬ 
tremely thoughtful about ihcir 
view of their industry’s future. 
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Cook Islands fear loss of 
tourists with flight cuts 


Quitu Ota Awtodam. Athu* Aacklmd, fehnfev Bull. Bmrink, Bates*. Bombay. Brhbane. tCM^lmrcfc 
Honolulu, Jakarta. Kuala Lumpur. London. Los Angeles. Manila. Hfulxrarnt. Nadi. Noumea. Path. Port. Moroby. Rome. San Francisco. Sydney. Singapore. Tafju. 

Tokyo. Townsville. Vancouver. Wellington- •*«'-* 


by Ann Taylor 

SERVICING the Cook Islands 
has cost Air New Zealand be¬ 
tween $4 million and $5 
million a year since 1977 but 
the island’s tourist authority is 
concerned that new schedules 
will make tour wholesalers by¬ 
pass the islands. 

Air New Zealand currently 
operates two 737 services, one 
via Nandi, the other via Tonga, 
terminating at Rarotonga. The 
two DCIO transiting services 
which go to Los Angeles via 
Rarotonga will be replaced 
with one DCIO flight ter¬ 
minating in Rarotonga on Oc¬ 
tober 24. 

Along with its general policy 
of shedding the DC 10s, and, 
for other routes, replacing 
them with 747s, the airline will 
take the DC 10 off the 
Rarotonga route some time 
next year. 

Cook islands Tourist 
Authority manager Temu 
Okotai is not enthusiastic about 
the change. He argues that a 
737 flight via Fiji takes seven 
hours to get to Rarotonga and 
the "nice litle aircraft" on a 
flight that long is not the most 
attractive way to start a holi¬ 
day. 

He does not dispute the 
wisdom of trying to diversify 
the Cooks tourist sources but 
says that successes and failures 
in the past have been depend¬ 
ent on airline schedules and 
routing. 

He gives the example of a 
marketing effort in die United 
States, useless without assured 
flight schedules and routing. 

Between J979 and 1980 the 
number of American tourists 
increased from 1897 to 2680 — 
41 per cent. During the first six 
months of this year a decline of 
over 20 per cent was recorded 
and Okatal says that because of 
the new schedules the Cooks 
are being by-passed by some 
tour wholesalers. 

The Cooks’ Tourist Authori¬ 


ty contacted 10 wholesalers 
Five have planned or are plann¬ 
ing to exclude the Cooks from 
their programmes. 

Okatai argues that the new 
connections are now reduced to 
one a week so the period of stay 
in Rarotonga is too long for 
some wholesalers selling multi- 
destination packages. 

His picture of the future is a 
continuing dependence on the 
New Zealand market and asks 
"why can’t we get closer to 
these trans-Tasman fares or 
what about some promotional 
or incentive fares?" 

Air New Zealand's reaction 
to that question is that the traf¬ 
fic does not warrant wide¬ 
bodied aircraft, that con¬ 
siderable raon^y has been spent 
servicing the islands and that 
the islanders' reaction to the 
new schedules is a bit like "giv¬ 
ing a child a toffee apple and 
then taking ii away." 

The airline is involved In a 
three year, joint-promotion 
programme with the Tourist 
Hotel Corporation and the 
Cooks’ Tourist Authority. Air 
New Zealand says it is keen to 
promote the Cooks, is sending 
thousands on the campaign — 
and the loadings for August 
were good. 

Air New Zealand sources 
argue tham most of the Island 
routes are served by 737s in the 
Air Pacific and Air New 
Zealand fleets and even 
somewhere with a high 
throughput of tourist traffic 
such as Fiji is Increasingly be¬ 
ing serviced by 737s. 

Air New Zealand and the 
THC are both trying to sell 
their shares in the Rarotongan 
hotel and the Australian Ansett 
Airlines have, among others, 
expressed interest. Anseu has 
also expressed interest in ser¬ 
vicing Lhe Cooks and although 
Air New Zealand has, ap¬ 
parently, no objections, the 
decision is a govemment-to- 
govemment one — and has not 
been made. 
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Cornering the provincial house market, ‘exclusively’ 

bv Kate Cnntns Tr CP Amo fKrtt mum etniAi _ 1.. i* t f t 


by Kate Contos 

THE potential housebuyer 
cruising Hastings, Napier and 
Havelock North looking at pro¬ 
perties is likely to get the im¬ 
pression that there is only one 
real estate agency in town: 
Mosley. 


It seems that every street has 
at least one large cream-and- 
maroon Mosley “for sole” sign 
with the word "exclusive” slap¬ 
ped diagonally across it. 

Community norice boards ar 
supermarkets display colour 
photos of properties available 


only from Mosley. 

In newspapers, the eye is 
drawn away from overcrowded 
small-print advertisements by 
white space surrounding a large 
Mosley display ad featuring ex¬ 
clusive listings. 

Thirteen cars patrol the area, 




“fine art is the finest 
of all Investments” 
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TOP LEFT: Collier Henderson 

I lleft), Neil Mosley (centre) and 
Jim Simkin formed Mosley in 
December 1979. changed to a 
modern marketing programme 
in mid-1980, and now have a 
major share of the 
Hastings/Havelock North real 
estate market. ABOVE: 
Henderson and Mosley lead 
thoir salespeople in a regular 
Friday morning discussion ol 
exclusive listings. 

drivers in Mosley blazers, in 
touch with each other and with 
head office in Hastings by 
radio-telephone. 

Every Friday morning part¬ 
ners Neil Mosley and Collier 
Henderson lead their 11 
qualified real estate salespeople 
in an inspection lour of every 
exclusively listed property that 
has signed on during the 
Previous week. Hack in a 
meeting room, they discuss 
each property — plus nil ex¬ 
clusive listings not yet sold. 

Is the price right? Has the 
market changed? How ahum a 
twitch in advertising emphasis? 
ftn open house? An auction? 

And there is no doubt in 
myone's mind about who 
hcy’re working for: it’s the 
idler, not the buyer. The seller 
lays the commission. 

A sign tucked to a painting in 
he meeting room rends: “Mow 
tig n slice do we want? How 
tig a slice can we gel?” 
Dumping traditional real 
state sales methods appears to 
lave given Mosley a fat slice of 
he market for miles around, in 
very short time, even in such 
n ultra-conservative provincial 
rea as Hawkes Bay. 

Before Neil Mosley and Col- 
er Henderson joined forces, 
ich had had his individual real 
irate agency, employing two 
r three salespeople. In 
lecember 1979 they combined 
ich Jim Simkin, who handles 
te legal and administrative 
de, to form Mosley, Hender- 
m and Simkin, Hastings. 

But in March 1980, inspira- 
mi struck, in the form of 
ustralian lecturer Peter i 
ewton. “He changed our i 
hole real estate world,” says 
enderson. < 

‘‘We did what he said. I 
hanged from selling to 1 
arketing. From serving the > 
lyer to serving the seller.” 

The firm’s name was t 
uplifted to Mosley. A local t 
signer was hired to create a c 
irinctive "colourway’ 1 , as ii 
osiey calls it: cream and n 
iroon (or rather, wild rice s 
d burgundy) for letterheads, 1 
mr-sale signs, blazers, con- b 
tracts, everything. 

From serving several hun- tt 
dred people who also registered Y, 
with other local agencies, ci 


Mosley switched to emnh* 

« on exclusive 11*4, “ft 
■led controlled clientele" offin, 1 
by 100 properties. 0 

2! SeHers who sign an exchaht 

agency contract are^Tj 

■ea, i;? 0101 Buaranttt wririn. 

ond can cancel the comma f 

t. L hLy i llc B^rantees are u 
1/ being fulfilled. W 

if R l t f lus i v ? 1 s are advened 

ll weekly. Sellers receive wetH; 
reports without having to 
for them. “If they have loriij 

Mosley^ ’'’ i,iPP£d '" * 
The effectiveness of the a 
elusive method is attested lob- 
{ the Tact that at the recent n 
1 tonal real estate conventioa t 
remit was put forward to liar 
sole agency terms - and r«j 
defeated. 

Because everything hingae 
price, Mosley arrives at aptu 
range by science rather iL« 
art. 5 

m A competitive tnarfrr 
id analysis (CM A) is drawn quo: 
in each exclusive propeny. Yu 
a CM A consists of three 
10 first shows five similar propi- 
a tics (or sale during the pastM . 
6 days, giving location, list price, 

?' type of property, constracw* 

: • number of bedrooms, and ap. 
The second list does the sain: 
with similar properties sol] 
during the past 60 days, with 
sales price. The third list is vf 
similar properties still unsold 
it during a six-month period, 
h “We then calculate that j 
v property should sell for 
something between X and V 
t- dollars, X being a prompt, 
r almost lorced sale; Y being top 
1 of the market,” says Mosley, 
u “It can be that after wo 
y weeks the price must be 
t lowered slightly. On one Mir 
l* sinn we sold immediately af? 
x raising it by $5,000. It's j 
s delicate area. We walk x 
- light rope," 

The horticultural boom in 
Hawkes Huy drew Mosley's it- 
i teiu ion to tile potential of tit 
’ rich l lereiaimga Plains; so they 
created u two-man rural din- 
i sinn. An experienced rural real 
estate licensed ugent works 
together with a former Walt* 
field and harvesting supervisor, 
preparing deiuiled budgets in 
addition to market analyses* 
each property. 

When Mosley launched th 
new programme in mid-lSSft 
the first effect was that theyl«| 
stuff. One by one, six out w 
eighi salespeople quit, which 
Henderson attributes to tnuf 
not liking the additional 
research, analyses, switch W® . 
buyer to seller, from selling t0 
marketing. ' 

The current staff see® W* 
motivated and f 

thusiastically of the "pit^ 
sional approach”. They P**" 
ticipate fully in the Tutwfy 
sales training sessions and iw 
point system through *** } 
they earn the Mosley blauft j 
and appear to appreciate tnc ^ 
open-and-above-board *! ; 
mosphere in which no one new «■ 
fear that a colleague will K 
client. • .. !.' 

New employees start on 
“living wage, which they 
themselves,” says Hendenoflj 
then switch to commission . 
when they’re ready. J. ■ 

The partners are not WJS ■ 
their methods a secret; i 

they are travelling around 
country lecturing, eveQ . ;, 
ing of becoming real « - . ,, 
marketing consultants. .. 

shop runs itself without tjjj 
They’re thinking of expand 111 ® . 

but not too big. . j- . U 

"We’ve been through a . , 
trial an4 error,” sums^J 
Henderson. “But we've am-,: 
credibility in the commumv 1 '., j; 
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Token NZ presence only at UN conference 


Nigel iBsacs and Chris 
Llpscombe report from 
Nairobi 

MOST of the international 
community sent their energy 
experts and high-level politi¬ 
cians to Nairobi for the United 
Rations conference on new and 
renewable sources of energy 
(UNCNRSE for short). But 
New Zealand expertise, except 
in the field of geo-thermal 
energy, was conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Australia sent a high-level 
delegation of politicians and 
civil servants headed by In¬ 
dustry and Commerce Minister 
Sir Phillip Lynch. 

New Zealand sent a team of 
two. 

Dick Bolton, chief geother¬ 
mal engineer with the Ministry 
of Works and Development in 
Wellington, headed the delega¬ 
tion — initially without any 
credentials because Foreign Af¬ 
fairs apparently forgot to give 
him the necessary diplomatic 
note. 

The other member was Dick 
Martin from New Zealand’s 
permanent representation to 
the United Nations in New 
York. 

Energy Minister Bill Birch 
chose to stay at home. Con¬ 
sidering the quality of the New 
Zealand national report submit¬ 
ted in the pre-conference build¬ 
up, perhaps it was just as well. 

The New Zealand national 
report is supposed to be a six- 
page statement on current ac¬ 
tivity on the energy tech¬ 
nologies covered by the con¬ 
ference. 

The 14 technologies (wind, 
wave, tides, geothermal, ocean 
thermal energy conversion, 
biomass, fuelwood, charcoal, 
peat, draught animals, oil shale 
and tar sands, solar and 
hydropower) were selected on 
the basis of their potential con¬ 
tribution to a world shifting 
away from dependence on oil. 

New Zealand’s paper, 
significantly, concentrated 
almost totally on research and 
on questions of supply rather 
than of need or end-use. 

The paper repeated many of 
the familiar energy project 
slogans, including the proc¬ 
lamation that synthetic 
gasoline, CNG and LPG will 
"bring New Zealand close to 
50 per cent self-sufficiency in 
transport fuels” but without 
adding that this is achieved on¬ 
ly in the petrol transport fuel 
sector. 

Surprisingly, the 1980 
Energy Plan is quoted as 


Government policy, when the 
Minister’s own directions were 
for the plan to “summarise the 
advice of the ministry”. 
Perhaps at last we have an 
energy programme in black and 
white for which the Govern¬ 
ment will accept political 
responsibility! 

Reports on New Zealand- 
based demonstration and 
display projects were missing 
from the official paper, an 
omission considered surprising 
by other nations faced with 
dramatically-increasing oil im¬ 
ports bills. 

No report was given on cur¬ 
rent New Zealand commercial 
activity in fields such as solar 
water-heating, water-pumping 
windmills, wind electrical 
generation machinery or im¬ 
proved wood-burner design. 

Instead the projects reported 
were those carried out under 
the New Zealand aid pro¬ 
gramme — geothermal projects 
in the Philippines and In¬ 
donesia, mini-hydro schemes in 
Fiji and the Solomon islands. 

At least one national paper 
presenting some of the prob¬ 
lems of the Pacific basin, 
however imperfectly, did con¬ 
trast to the bias towards Asia, 
Africa and Latin America ob¬ 
vious in conference papers and 
discussions. 

That bias was so pronounced 
that a map prepared by the 
Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the fuelwood 
situation in the developing 
countries, detailing “fuelwood 
needs and accessible availabili- 
ty”, ignored the Pacific region. 

The conference opened with 
keynote speeches from an im¬ 
pressive line-up of world 
leaders. Beyond the pomp, 
platitudes and “chafT’ — as the 
on-site conference newspaper 
described the speeches — little 
that was new emerged. 

Kenya’s President Daniel 
Moi clearly espoused the view 
held by many nat ions that 
underdevelopment in the 
"South” was largely due to the 
overdevelopment of the 
“North” (the rich industrialis¬ 
ed countries, in current United 
Nations jargon). He set the 
tone for much of the con¬ 
ference, which had little to do 
with energy, but a great deal to 
do with the world economic 
order. 

The types of energy projects 
discussed at UNCNRSE em¬ 
phasised advanced tech¬ 
nologies, economies of scale, 
capital intensity and centralised 
management. 


Specialised long distance 
haulage business for sale. 
Turnover $16 million per annum. 
Finance possible on an $80,000 
deposit. 

Principals should write In the 
first Instance to: 

The Secretary 
Hogg Young Cathie & Co 
Chartered Accountants 
P.O. Box 10-340 
WELLINGTON 


HbggMjuxig CedJhJe & Co. 

CHAPTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Transnational corporations 
already pre-eminent in the ex¬ 
ploitation and marketing of oil 
have moved rapidly into areas 
which are commercially prom¬ 
ising and in which they already 
hold a comparative advantage. 

High-technology energy op¬ 
tions, such as photo-voltaic 
cells for production of electrici¬ 
ty from solar energy, were 
pushed in the "Energy 81” ex¬ 
hibition held just outside the 
Kenyatta International Con¬ 
ference Centre, while simple 
low cost alternative energy 
technologies — dealing with 
biomass, wind and water 
power, for example — were all 
but ignored. 

The exceptions stemmed 
from governments or private 
organisations which had pro¬ 
vided funds for research and 
development of such resources. 

It seems unlikely, on the 
strength of the New Zealand 


report to UNCNRSE, rhat 
funds for such development 
projects will be forthcoming in 
New Zealand. 

The non-governmental or¬ 
ganisations (NGOs) not 
represented at UNCNRSE, in 
their own forum across the 
road from the Kenyatta Con¬ 
ference Centre in the Kenya 
Polytechnic, chose to tackle the 
energy problems of women and 
the rural poor — the 2 billion 
people who live in the “energy 
vacuum”, who consume in¬ 
finitesimal amounts of oil and 
rely on human and animal 
power for much of their energy 
needs, supplemented by 
fuelwood for cooking and 
kerosene for lighting, for the 
more aftlucnr. 

While officialdom addressed 
the energy needs of in¬ 
dustrialisation programmes and 
urban populations, the NGOs 
tended to stress models of 


development that begin with 
the rural poor, emphasising 
“needs” rather than alternative 
energy supplies. 

Much of their discussion cen¬ 
tred on the third world's in¬ 
creasing demands for fuelwood, 
and the associated problems of 
deforestation, erosion and 
. desertification. 

In a inarch to the steps of the 
Kenyatta Conference Centre 
on the second day of the official 
LIN conference, the NGOs, 
bearing firewood and seedlings, 
brought this "other” energy 
crisis to the attention of 
delegates. 

UN Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim, seedling in hand, 
described the demonstration as 
"deeply moving”, and express¬ 
ed his “deep concern” over the 
world energy crisis, 

“This is not only an 
economic problem,” he said, 
”but a political one which 



Kurt Waldheim . . . deep con- 


threatens the very stability of 
the world,” 

NGO representatives on the 
march couldn’t have agreed 
more. 


Nigel Isaacs is an Auckland- 
based consultant in alternative 
energy technologies. Chris 
Lipscombo is a Wellington- 
based freelance journalist 
covering trade and develop¬ 
ment issues. 
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Time to halt 
expansion 

I READ with amazement that 
electrical supply authorities in 
the North Island are thinking 
or spending $70,000 to urge 
consumers to use more elec¬ 
tricity. They say domestic de¬ 
mand has fallen and thus, 
presumably, their revenues arc 
down. 

The $70,000 would be better 
spent on re training for workers 
at the Clyde dam site. 

It is indicative of the chaos in 
our energy planning that 
within one year, we have had: 

• A surplus of electricity re¬ 
quiring a big user, to rescue us 
from water spilling over dams; 
then 

• Threats of shortages and 
brownouts in dry years if the 
second smelter goes ahead; and 
now 

• Electricity suppliers wanting 
to advertise for people to use 
more electricity. 

These developments — the 
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surplus, the smelter, the nd 
campaign — are all responses to 
the pressure to keep one of our 
biggest industries growing. 
That industry is the electricity 
supply industry. 

Instead, tve should call a halt 
to the damming of the Clutha 
River, a halt to the proposed 
second aluminium smelter, and 
a re-assessment of our energy 
situation in New Zealand. 

Building of power plants, 
damming of rivers, ought to be 
done in response to the needs 
of New Zealanders, not the 
headlong momentum of a large 
dam-building industry. 

Without the second 
aluminium smelter, and 
without damming the Clutha 
River, New Zealand has 
enough electricity to take the 
rime for a brearher while we 
discuss what we really want in 
our energy future. 

Questions like how much we 
value our rivers, how high a 
priority we place on job crea¬ 
tion from electricity used in in¬ 
dustry, what else the capital 
and skills in the power plant . 


building industry might be us¬ 
ed for, all need answering. 

Spending $70,000 to keep us 
on the same treadmill may be a 
predictable response, but it is 
time for a better one. 

P Sarr 
Wellington 

Medium for 
children 

I was must interested in Grev 
Wiggs’s article “Lessons for 
Marketers” ( NBR, August 3) 
and suggest that there is 
another, largely untapped, 
means by which manufacturers 
and marketers are able to 
distribute their informational 
material designed for school 
children. 

Jabberteocky is a monthly 
magazine for children, now 
lirmlv established in the market 
place and with a most en¬ 
thusiastic following of involved 
readers. The magazine is based 
on reader participation and is 
an attempt to stimulate young 


minds to a wide range of in¬ 
terests. This is done through 
stories, puzzles, articles, games 
and lots of competitions. 

It carries a mixture of recrea¬ 
tional and educational material, 
some of it sponsored, some of it 
dreamed up in the editorial of¬ 
fice, much of it provided by 
children themselves. 

Growing numbers of teach¬ 
ers arc using Jjbbrmwky as a 
classroom resource and each 
month some 10 or a dozen class 
sets of work are received — 
competition entries, stories, or 
simply some appropriate proj¬ 
ect a teacher has set. 

Because it is not directed at 
one single age level, Jabbcr- 
mcky can extend or con¬ 
solidate according the child's 
ability and, because it is a 
magazine in the true sense of 
the word, children read it "for 
fun”^ and gain educational 
benefit by so doing. 

There are always adequate 
reviews of recommended books 
which are being used for 
guidance in buying by parents, 
teachers and librarians. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
FOR BETTER CONCRETE 

fe U i Start With f? tc u s and hahcJ ] ? ols from : Nafhans, you finish with a great 
job Thai s because Nathans have a range of equipment to help you get a better ' 
result, a smoother finish with less effort 

AND NATHANS DON T STOP AT CONCRETE. 1 ! / \ ' ’V\'. , 

Hardware Degreasants and Electrical; Plastics and.Laminates, Steel, Machinery -- ' 
Joseph Nathan are the specialists to see, v . .. 

JOHNSON LEVELS 


A range of 28 of the highest qualify 
wooden,' magnesium,;dfurhinium 'and ; 
■plasticlevels, : ; 

MARSHALLTOWN HAND TROWELS 

For the best finish ,.., fop value and 
professional qualify. • 

NATHAN’S POWER TROWELS 

Specifically developed by Nathans. A 
wide range of petrol or electric models 
in a range of sizes. 

MASTERFINISH HAND SCREEDS 

All aluminium ... lighter and easier to 
use/wlth ribbed handles for firm grip. In 
5 sizes or produced to order. 


KELLY SCREEDMATIC 

;' VIBRATORVCONCRETPSC[?EEDS^, m A; 
. .made to fit into a c'a r :bcot; 4 o c'arho crA 
to straight or contoured screeds, and get 
the job done fast with better ' A ; ; 

' Compaction.. A . 

WYCO ELECTRIC VIBRATORS 

. Available in 6 head sizes and 4 motors. 
With a patented square head for more 
/ effective .compaction.- Double insulated 
construction for safety.' A . - ' 

MEIWA SILENT POWER RAMMERS 

- A quiet performer with the engine 
mounted low on the machine for greater 
stability, safety and easier handling. 





Joseph Nathan & Co Limited 

Branches throughout New Zealand 


fisttim 

The concrete specialists 


TATRA INDUSTRIES GROUP 


jfiibbnuwkv needs sponsors 
.iml advertising support. It j s 

independently published and 
privately (undid, a fait which 
prohibits extensive promotion, 
l’rohahly, for this reason, many 
of the manufacturers anil 
marketers mentioned in Grev 
Wiggs’s article are not aware of 
this ready-made access to 
children. 

We would he delighted to 
hear front (hem. 

Jo Noble, 
lid 1 Kir 
Jabhcrwncky. 


NZ’s trade 
with America 

WHILE there is, of course, 
much truth in the article "After 
20 years on downhill slide . ..” 
(NBR, September 7) by Dr 
James \V Taylor there is much 
that is inaccurate with prob¬ 
lems glossed over or not 
understood. The title alone is 
misleading. New Zealand has 
| not slid except relatively as has 
! the United Slates. Per head 
GDP has increased ulhcit much 
too slowly. 

Dr Taylor says that farmers 
arc still producing the same 
products as at the turn of the 
century. This is only partly 
true. Beef was then sold in car¬ 
case form; for years it has been 
sold honed out and in cuts. 
Lamb exports were then 
unknown. Not many years ago 
dairy exports consisted of but¬ 
ter anil cheese. These now 
comprise less titan half of total 
dairy exports. One impottam 
“other” dairy product is casein 
which United Stales dairy in¬ 
terests are trying to exclude. 
Perhaps Dr Taylor can help us. 

Wool is, 1 guess, much the 
same as it was -SO or Hdp yeats 
ago, but so 1 imagine are the 
US exports of wheat, corn, 
tobacco, cotton, vegetable oils; 
so are exports of crude 
petroleum from oil exporters. 
Must countries have their own 
refineries. Perhaps !)r Taylor 
can explain why the United 
States keeps on exploring raw 
tobacco leaf instead of ciga¬ 
rettes or packaged tobacco. 
Again, the United Slates has a 
higher duty oil portion L »»n- 
lrolled cuts (lamb) limn on or¬ 
dinary cuts. Once again, no 
doubt, I)r Taylor con uxsisl. 

We should, though, be 
grateful to the United Slates 
authorities for the diversifica¬ 
tion ol our dairy industry. 
Since World War II butter im¬ 
ports into the States have been 
virtually prohibited, an annual 
quota of 150 tons (which New 
Zealand gets) being allowed. 
Over all that period the US 
market could have absorbed a 
substantial proportion of New 
Zealand’s butter production. 

Prices would have been 
somewhat lower but consump¬ 
tion would have risen and the 
very poor section of American 
people benefited. With Presi¬ 
dent Reagan’s new private 
enterprise policies here is an 
admirable opportunity to put 
them into practice. I am sure 
that they will work. Once 
more, perhaps. Dr Taylor can 
help us. 

Undoubtedly, many of New 
Zealand’s policies have been 
wrong but Dr Taylor does 
gloss over the real problems of 
1 a highly trade-dependent 
economy which happens to 
produce the same things that 
industrial countries do, but at 
much higher cost. What New 
Zealand wants is for those 
countries to apply the same 
trade principles to farm prod¬ 
ucts as they do to industrial 
goads. Improved market access 
would;not solve all our prob¬ 
lems but would' put the 
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ixonunty in a much healthier 
condition and better equipp^ 

“* l:l0klc «’»tc »>f the others’ 

. J V White 
Wellington, 


Talking sense 
about tax 

MY congratulations and ap¬ 
preciation to Anthony D Sage 
on his excellent article (NBR 
August 10) headed “Tax r* 
lorm and the burden of tax". 
Mr Sage has hit more nails fair 
and square on the head than 
has happened for many a long 
day. 

A great deal of the present 
commitment to taxation reform 
is indeed pie-in-the-sky double- 
talk front politicians un¬ 
prepared to put their money 
where their mouth is. Nr? 
Zealand’s overwhelming prob¬ 
lem is dramatically ever- 
increasing Government expen¬ 
diture and a $2.1 billion deficit 
budgeted for. 

SMPs on meat and wool will 
likely heavily increase this. 
Only $700,000 was allowed for 
in the Budget; $2 million went 
on the first wool sale. Unless a 
major devaluation occurs the 
printing press or tooth fain' 
will be busy. 

Existing puiittcal powerseek¬ 
ing organisations arc all guilty 
of ignoring the lundamemal 
problem uf New Zealand’s 
economy: high iullniion and 
soaring Government expen¬ 
diture. That’s the chief cause of 
lutciuployuicnt as a social 
disease. The answer lies in cur¬ 
ing thv disease by striking at 
the muses. not pandering to 
litem. 

Whilst lax relorm becomes 
the pupulai phrase to he rolled 
around on the tongues of politi¬ 
cians who are paid to know bet¬ 
ter, New Zealand crashes down 
a tunnel with no light at the 
end. 

Maybe the real challenge is 
for those people who share Mr 
Sage’s views — and there are 
many — to join together in a 
political alliance and simply say 
“stop this nonsense that’s go¬ 
ing on mnl govern according to 
repsimsibiliiy." 

Aubrey Begg, 
Invercargill' 


Forestry policy 
and politics 

THE Director-General ?f 
Forests, in his letter printed w 
NBR (September 7), tnaka.® 
number of valid points 
justification of the Forest 
vice and its employees. ™ 
crux of the matter is, as he 
that "the Forest Service » 
responsible for implemenW^ 
policies determined by 
Government.” Clearly, 
criticism would be bette 
directed at the politician*! 

Mr O'Neill’s argument m 
other respects is not enttrey 
convincing. He first says 
are certain cutover areas c^ 1 ,^ 
restocked, either naturally £ 
artificially, and success!w 
managed.” Then, refernQS^- 
Karamea, he concludes:; .^ - 

alternative option, of course, 
to do no planting.” , . A 

How is this? The altern« « - 
option, surely, is to reduce toe 
present cut to a systalnaWj 
yield and. restock the logs™, 
areas as. they are worked-W? 
indigenous species. Bearing . 
mind the nature of the j^A.: 
questioil, this I believe h * 
foresters . and cpnservflt 
would do if they were . . 

directed! otherwise. - ■ 

Erie Ben®®" 

Welling^ 11 .''' 
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Kiwifruit — big business, along with big risks 


by Glenys Christian 

WITH a 1200 per cent rise in 
the acreage planted since 1971, 
and an established garden sell¬ 
ing at around $60,000 an acre, 
kiwifruit is big business — 
complete with big risks. 

The days of the “part-time" 
kiwifruit grower are over, 
Westbrook Haines, executive 
director of the Horticultural 
Export Development Commit¬ 
tee emphasises. "To be suc¬ 
cessful you’ve got to work at 
it.” 

In 1968 there were 190 hec¬ 
tares of kiwifruit throughout 
New Zealand. In 1980 more 
than that amount had been 
planted in one season in the 
Nelson area alone. Total land 
in kiwifruit at that stage was 
more than 5000 hectares. 

Production in [971 was 2238 
ton nth (just over 630,001) 
trays). Last year 17,965 tonnes 
(nearly 5 million trays) wen- 
produced. 

Pul Sale, a horticultural ad¬ 
visory officer with the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries in 
Taurangu, estimates that by 
1990, 11,800 hectares of 
kiwifruit will be producing 
233,200 tonnes — or 63 million 
trays. 

The overseas exchange 
brought in at an average price 
uf $9 a tray for 75 per cent of 
the crop ex purled would be 
$-125 million, compared with 
an estimated S-17 million tor 
the current year. 

"Kiwifruit has arrived on the 
international fruit scene,” Sales 
said. 

"I believe we will he able to 
sell what we produce. But what 
we can't say is what the pricing 
will be.” 

J P Turner, chairman of one 
of tire largest kiwifruit ex¬ 
porters, Turners and Growers 
Ltd, cautions that while it is 
unlikely that any farmers in the 
world have been more suc¬ 
cessful than established New 
Zealand Kiwifruit growers, the 
future is unknown for growers 
who have recently purchased 
land at extremely inflated 
prices and face ever-rising 
costs. 

"If production of any par¬ 
ticular fruit or vegetable is in¬ 
creased substantially, there will 
be a corresponding drop in 
values, unless demand is 
significantly increased by 
skilful promotion or unless 
surplus supplies can be ex¬ 
ported successfully," he said. 

"In the short term, lower 
prices are attractive to the con¬ 
sumer but, in the long run, if 
growers are to remain in 
business, they must succeed 
financially.” 

What chance does the 
kiwifruit grower of 1990 have 
of succeeding financially? 

Recalling the early 1970s, 
and the establishment of the in¬ 
dustry in the Bay of Plenty, 
Sale said that when good bare 
land suitable for kiwifruit was 
fetching $4000 an acre, “we 
thought it was a tremendous 
price." 

The same land now sells 
around $12,000 an acre, and 
the average price an acre for an 
established garden with five- 
year-old vines would be 
$60,000 or more. 

“I don’t believe we’ve reach¬ 
ed the peak with land prices 
yet,” Sale said. 

Prospective kiwifruit farmers 
had to “do a lot more 
homework" and have much- 
greater faith in the industry to 
go ahead these days.* 

4 Ministry of Fisheries and 
Agriculture estimates From, 
*979 show total expenses In 
establishing a hectare of 


kiwifruit up to the seventh year 
are almost $20,000. 

Peter Lyford, who is up¬ 
dating those figures, says a rise 
of 30 to 50 per cent over the 
whole range of costs can be 
seen as he prepares the new 
statistics. 

“Trellis construction used to 
be about $3500 a hectare. Now 
that's doubled,” he said. 
"Labour was costed out at $3 
an hour. Now it’s at least $4.” 

While costs are rising, the 
price returned to the grower is 
about the same as two years 
ago. 

"The 1978 price showed a 
margin we haven't met again,” 
Lyford said. 

But Haines points out that 
the yield per hectare has in¬ 
creased over the years. 

Looking into the returns for 
the eighth and ninth years of 
production, Sale estimates in¬ 
come (at the 1980 average ex¬ 
port price of around $8 ti tray) 
around $40,000. 

He estimates that, with pack¬ 
ing, packaging and storage 
costs of about $2.50 lot each 
tray deducted, plus orchard 
running costs, u little less than 
50 per cent of this profit is ac¬ 
tually returned to the grower. 

The average price fur 
kiwifruit exports can’t be deter¬ 
mined until the end of the 
season, because markets in 
Europe are generally weak 
when n variety of local stone 
fruit is available, but 
strengthen when they become 
scarce around October and 
November. 

Indications are that an 
average price of around $7.^0 
will l^c realised, said Donald 
T urner, chairman ol the 
Kiwifruit Exporters Associa¬ 
tion. 

He agreed (hat packing, cool 
storage and packaging would 
take some $2.50 per tray from 
the growers’ return, but said 
these costs were sure to rise. 

"There’s a tremendous de¬ 
mand for supply to keep pace 
with, but whether the prices 
will be as good, is something no 
one can answer,” he said. 

Last year a German importer 
visiting New Zealand was 
quoted as saying there would 
probably be a 30 per cent 
reduction in rhe price of the 
fruit over the next few years. 

Kiwifruit Exporters Associa¬ 
tion planning project director 
Brian Alison agrees that this is 
“our area of vulnerability." 

“We’ve got to keep the 
highest possible position for 
kiwifruit,” he said. “It's got to 
be as near to an exotic fruit 
price as we can get. But with 
the great volumes going on to 
the market the price will drop.” 

In 1971, just over 200,000 
trays were exported. Last year, 
4.2 million left New Zealand. 

In 1971, the United Slates 
was the biggest customer, tak¬ 
ing 34 per cent of exports. Ger¬ 
many accounted for 20 per 
cent, Australia 18 per cent and 
Japan not quite 6 per cent. 

In 1980, Germany took near¬ 
ly 40 per cent and Japan 23 per 
cent and the United States and 
Australia took less than 10 per 
cent. 

Targets for the 1981 season 
are to slightly reduce the 
percentage of sales to Germany 
and Japan, while Increasing ex¬ 
ports to smaller markets such 
as Britain. 

• Alison emphasises that the 
policy of his Kiwifruit Ex-. 
porters Association is to ration 
major markets —. a deliberate 
move to try to keep prices as 
buoyant as possible, and ex¬ 
porters flexible in their ap¬ 
proach to world markets. : 

-. Because of a generally ; 
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depressed fruit market in 
Europe this year and the fluc¬ 
tuations uf the German mark, 
up in $2 more a tray for 
kiwifruit was being paid on the 
Japanese market. 

So in whut Turner described 
as a “natural decision” 300,000 
truys were diverted from Ger¬ 
many ti» Japan. 

lie said the price in Germany 
so far had been "lower than we 
would have liked, but we hope 
this action will tighten the 
market up.” 

Hm Ait ken, executive direc¬ 
tor of the Buremi! it linpurim 
wud Exporters, said ihiTe was 
enough flexibility in the 
kiwifruit industry "to allow us 
to cover situations like this 
within limits." 

"Bui there is a conflict of 
obligations between the market 
which will be the best price 
producer, and the need to 
satisfy our old customers.” 

Haines emphasises that “we 
are no longer price-chasers . . . 
we don’t put all the crop on one 
market because it provides a 
higher return," he says. 
“There’s some responsibility.” 

But where will the profitable 
markets be in the future? 

Germany and Japan are likely 
to remain the big two in the 
next few years, but most atten¬ 
tion is likely to be paid to 
developing the United States. 

By the 1990s there will be 
competition there from the 
locally grown product and from 
imports from other countries. 

According to Pat Sales’s 
research figures, California has 
the greatest area of kiwifruit or¬ 
chard in the world after New 
Zealand — around 1200 hec¬ 
tares planted by 1980. 

Already the Californians ex¬ 
port 70 per cent or production 
to get higher prices than are 
available on their home market, 
so they are establishing a 
reputation for their product in 
Europe. 

New Zealand is largely free 
of North American competition 
on the European market be¬ 
cause of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere growing season, but this 
would not be the case in Chile 
and South Africa, the two 
countries which HalneS iden¬ 
tified as the biggest future 
threat to.the industry. 

"They're probably our two 
most dangerous competitors, 
but I’m not aware of a. great 
amount of development there,” 
he said. 

Sale’s figures show plantings 
of only about 20 hectares in 
both countries — but the 
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be just as dramatic ns it was 
here. 

'T don't think wc'rc 
underestimating the situation," 
Don Turner said. 

“There could be quite severe 
competition from them in the 
medium term of say live to 10 
years. There arc not going in he 
vast quantities of fruit coming 
uti to the market overnight.” 

“There's iw room Ibr coin- 
placet uy," Haines said. “The 
cxporieis know what's guing 
•in uni ilieie. 


"Consumer surveys arc be¬ 
ing done to better assess peo¬ 
ple's buying habits. Our people 
have literally walked every plot 
of kiwifruit in die world.” 

Alison said a ministry survey 
in June of the Bay of Plenty’s 
kiwifruit prospects "brought 
home the magnitude of the 
planning task." 

This estimated that, at pres¬ 
ent growth levels, there could 
be 32 million trays exported 
from the region by 1990 and 
25,000 tonnes available for (he 
local market or Tor processing. 

Chris Jordan, deputy chair¬ 
man of the Kiwifruit Exporters 
Association, has a 30 per cent 
interest in International Kiwi¬ 
fruit Distributors Ltd, and says 
there is “a most exciting 
future” in processing. 

About 80 containers of can¬ 
ned kiwifruit were exported 
last year, as well as 1500 tons of 
frozen kiwifruit — again, main¬ 
ly to the Japanese and German 
markets. 

Last year there were prob¬ 
lems with low-quality fruit and 
s«me buyer resistance to the 
canned product, but Jordan 
said that with “self regulation 
of processors,” there were good 
sales. 

"There's no way that returns 
from the processng side will 
equal those nf fresh fruit sales,” 
he said. 

"But there are many areas tor 
increased production here such 
.is kiwifruit and apple juice 
which ts being produced in the 


United Slates at the moment." 

While there seems to be big 
potent ini for growth in process¬ 
ing, the fresh fruit industry is 
more concerned with taking 
stock of its situation. 

Alison was brought in on 
April 1 to set up a formal plan¬ 
ning procedure for the industry 
and manage and co-ordinate all 
aspects of development. 

As one of the first steps to 
getting “a realistic appraisal" 
of the kiwifruit industry, he is 
organising a planning seminar 
in November to which all sec¬ 
tors of the industry will be in¬ 
vited. 

"We have got to review the 
whole strategy of market 
development and the position 
that kiwifruit will occupy," he 
said. 

"The rate of growth for the 
last five years has been 35 per 
cent, and looks as if it will be 
approaching that for the next 
ten." 

"That will mean a 10-fold in¬ 
crease in production which i? a 
real problem in itself. 

"1 would be very doubtful 
that we wouldn’t be able tu 
market 60 million plus trays in 
1990, but can we retain the 
high prices?" 

“The industry is driven from 
the production end with the ex¬ 
pectation of i he same prices as 
tudav's.’’ 
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New Technology 
For Traffic .Control 


This now mloropraoaasor programmable computer- gives the 
traffic engineer a greater range of control than hea solar been 
available to him. The concept. Is a oost-erDoienU general purpose 
system, capable of serving all traifio oontroi requirements at the 
busiest Intersections. 

The PC 800 offers almost, unlimited flexibility ty alterable 
programmes and data base Information- It, has the advanced 
capability ofatUlty interactive front mounted operator pan el 
allowing on site data Input and changes (secure against 
unathortsed access ). 

To discuss the finer technical points, contact Harding’s 
electronic engineers Eagle P0800 la manufactured tyHardlng 
Signals Limited, a wholly owned HZ enterprise first known fbr 
Irafila controls and signals operating th roughout the country. 
Their development In electronic digital systems, electronic 
security, and energy management give Harding's iw edge when It 
comes to m loro processor applications. The Engl a PC 800 Is a good 
example. ( . ; - 

Hardlng technology now Incorporates Eagle Signal of Australia, 
(previously a subsidiary of Eagle Signal TOA). Fully SCAT 
compatible PC800controllers are noWbefng suppllop to. 
transport authori tie a throughout f5.ELA$iaenfl Australia. - 
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•X. HARDING 
•life. SIGNALS 
^11^ LIMITED 
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by Allan Parker 

NEW Zealand's wine industry 
— its product clouded by water 
and flavouring controversies — 
has still managed to harvest 
record export earnings in a one- 
year period. 

For the first time, more than 
500,000 litres of table Bnd for¬ 
tified wines have been sold 
abroad. 

And sales have topped the $1 
million mark — also for the 
first time. 

Those 8uccesaes> represent¬ 
ing a 48 per cent volume in¬ 
crease in one year! are at¬ 
tributed to more specialised at¬ 
tention to export marketing by 
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Wine industry reports record export earnings 


industry members, according 
to the annual report of the 
Wine Institute. 

Noting that local wine was 
sold in 29 countries — in¬ 
cluding such traditional wine- 
producing markets as France 
and Germany — in the year 
ended June 30, the institute's 
export committee chairman 
Graeme Stormont notes: “Ac¬ 
ceptance of New Zealand wines 
in many overseas markets was 
made easier by the results 
recorded in a number of inter¬ 
national wine competitions." 

A “notable advance" has 


been the effective registration 
of New Zealand regions and 
grape varieties in the European 
Economic Community, 
facilitating sales to the vast and 
affluent European market. 

Stormont makes no predic¬ 
tions about future exports. 

But hopes of maintaining or 
even expanding sales abroad 
must be clouded by recent con¬ 
troversies surrounding the in¬ 
dustry. The institute's report, 
made to Agriculture Minister 
Duncan MacIntyre, was writ¬ 
ten before the moBt recent inci¬ 
dent, involving Penfolds wines, 


and relates to the 1980/81 June 
year. 

Elsewhere in the report, the 
institute maintains: “There are 
no grounds for anything other 
than confidence in current New 
Zealand wine standards. 

“Evolution of wine standards 
is a continuing process, in¬ 
fluenced by introduction of 
new grape varieties and the 
emergence of new and improv¬ 
ed technology. 

“For this reason and, when 
appropriate, the institute will 
continue to advocate continu¬ 
ing revision of the Food and 


Drug Regulations relating to 
wine in line with what seems 
desirable in the interests of con¬ 
sumers, and what is practicable 
in terms of production in this 
cool-climate country." 

But according to the in¬ 
stitute, the existence of suitable 
standards is one thing; their en¬ 
forcement is another. 

Referring to the Department 
of Health’s step-up of “the 
discharge of its responsibility 
to consumers” by introducing 
wine monitoring and 
surveillance as well as advise on 
correct labelling, the report 
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Take 270 Microfiche and put them in one, A-4 sized 'fiche file.’, 
mat s 72,900 large pages of print reduced to an area smaller 
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says: “The depanmeni and m . ’ 

ullicers have received full r 
pnn and encouragement from 
the institute, which is concern! 
cd not only to encourage hi 
levels of wine quality but l 
reassure the public that surf, 
higher standards are bein» 
observed." * 

The institute has also decid- 
ed that its members can basical, 
ly live with the protection 
measures granted by Govern- 
mem aAcr the Industries 
Development Commission pro¬ 
be into the future development 
of the industry. 

Although the new rates ofdu- 
ty are less than the institute re* 
quested in its final submission 
to Government, it is "con- 
strained to accept that... tin 
new regime offers basic protec¬ 
tion, but retains a sufficient 
degree of challenge to keep our 
industry on its mettle." 

li believes its request f« 
higher duty rate protection mi 
justified in light of the accept- £ 
ance by Government of ik 
1DC view that the wine in¬ 
dustry has sufficient potetuh] 
that it is worth encouraging. 

“If such an industry is wi¬ 
thy nf encouragement, ii h 
surely logical m expect thank 
industry will be givensufTicieor 
protection in enable it to reach 
that puicniial, 

“In fuel, the level of protec¬ 
tion given our industry in the 
tariff rates fixed in the 
(development) plan mertlr 
takes us buck to where wc were 
in l in relative terms." 

The institute notes 3 signifi¬ 
cant diHeience to its previous 
proieuive cnviionmcnt. 

1’ievionsly, both :t protective 
duty rate and import licensing 
com ml operated. “The nw 
regime eliminates import licen¬ 
sing, and substitutes only tk 
temporal y and partial protec¬ 
tion of a tariff quota system. 

“In fact, introduction of this 
system lot wine has been a 
lililc-not iced moment ofhbtotj 
in mn import system; for wins 
hits become the first productw 
heroine subject to 3 wit! 
quota, which is apparent!) 
more acceptable intentBUoniDT 
these days as a protefliw 
device (hint is the precise quart- 
liialive lest riel inn imposed by 
import licensing.” 

Government 

Computer 
report stallsj 

THE State Services C®®®* ; 
sion is undertaking a ? n5 r^ & 

ami nation of the f 

computers to editaMJ y, 
training, bringing a fl0lK 

in the controversial compu 

in-schools plan. As 
based Control Data h 
to get Us Plato **■■£ 
system considered f° r ^ *. ;■ 
ment training. Mert ■ 

Education Minister.. 
Wellington had been ■ 

a report on schools cwnpv 1 . j 
to present to Cabin* $ ; 
month - a t 

heavily in favour oi We jK/. j. 
Polytechnic’s Poly j 

puter system. ilfln0ff bt (. 

But "0 report wouW^, ! 
presented until the SSU . ^ 
finished its own OsngJgTtf ; £; 

the machine, the 

flee confirmed last J; 

In the meantime* 

Data, which haa "jAgM.. 
attempts to 

Government depi JJ-*: 


Software development 


‘The Last One’ not quite definitive answer 


DATA 

PROCcttlllG 


by Stephen Bell 

A LOCAL company has signed 
up an agency for perhaps the 
best publicised program 
development aid yet, the 
British-developed software 
known as "The Last One”. 

But although the product was 
released officially at the end of 
July, Computerland, the retail 
division of Southmark Elec¬ 
tronics, is still waiting for 
delivery of its copy. 

The original version of the 
software was developed for the 
Ohio Scientific line of micro¬ 
computers, "but wc’rc more in¬ 
terested in the Commodore or 


Apple versions,” said a 
spokesman. 

For these, delivery still looks 
like being four or five weeks 
away. 

Since o press release by "The 
Last One's” devisers attracted 
worldwide attention early this 
year, users and software houses 
in particular, have been 
clamouring for further infor¬ 
mation on what the product 
does and how much of the in¬ 
creasingly expensive program¬ 
ming process it promises to 
remove. 

The program was ambitious¬ 
ly promoted by its originators, 
David James and "Scotty” 


Flexibility urged 


THF. urgent problem of prod¬ 
uctivity in computer program 
development (NBR, July 20) 
could not be solved by a single 
product or technique, nor 
could a set of “best" techniques 
be fixed for all time in the face 
of changing program environ¬ 
ments. 

This was Cincom president 
Tom Nics’s message to a group 
of senior data processing peo¬ 
ple at a recent Auckland 
seminar. 

"To cope successfully with 
the productivity problem, wc 
need eight to 10 products or 
techniques," Nies told NBR. 

Obvious aids, like the high- 
level terminal-based program 
definition given by Cincom’s 
Mantis software, provided only 
30 per cent of the solution, said 
the president of the United 
States software company. 

Among what he saw as other 
fundamental requirements 
were: a good data management 
system and data dictionary, 
allowing the developer to get to 
the data easily and perceive 
how different data items inter¬ 
related with each other and 
with programs; competent 
teleprocessing software, a 
technique for program, data 
and systems design and "an im¬ 
provement in the development 
language." 

Cobol is still the language 
most widely used in commer¬ 
cial data processing. Although 
it has evolved, it is still founded 
on principles devised in the late 
1950s. “The original machines 
on which Cobol was developed 
are now in the Smithsonian 
Museum," said Nies. 

Nowadays, with our methods 
of “structured programming" 


wc arc beginning to think wc 
know how to program, and 
wlv.it n good language should 
look like. I 

But Nies secs structured j 
development methods as ntov- j 
ing, developing entities, like 
the languages. 

It was impossible to guard 
against change, but n good 
philosophy to minimise its ef¬ 
fect was to keep awny front the 
“physical" entities of the com¬ 
puter systems — the way data is 
stored on the discs and so forth 
— and to keep at the logical, 
abstract level of data and activi¬ 
ty relationships. 

The use of many different 
development aids implied 
many command languages to 
learn, many awkward interface 
and many vendnrs in handle. 
One integrated system from a 
single vendor would avoid all 
that, said Nies and Cincom, of 
course, was developing such a 
range of products. 

The two watchwords are "in¬ 
tegrate and insulate”, said 
Nies. Integrate the aids used 
and insulate yourself from the 
“physical” view of data and 
programs. 

With all the work that goes 
into developing systems, it is 
surprising that many of them 
turn out to be shortlived. Nies 
estimates the lifetime of the 
average application program 
suite to be 14 months. "The 
average development time is 
seven months.” 

But a good deal of the 
blame for short program life lay 
in poorly written, unmain¬ 
tainable code. 

It was easier to rewrite the 
program than to change it, he 
said - • 
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Bambury as the last program 
ever written — front now on, 
the users would develop their 
own computer systems. 

But it is plain that "The Last 
One” in its present form is far 
from expunging the job of the 
programmer; even the agent ad¬ 
mits that it will hardly allow 
"your ordinary Joe Blow" to 
develop programs. 

Before handling "The Last 
One", Southmark’s David 
Scholium said the user would 
either have to have a pretty 
good idea of program structure 
or be very familiar with his ap¬ 
plication. 

The core of the system is a 
question-and-answer technique 
which can operate at three or 
four different levels, "depend¬ 
ing on how much you know,” 
said Scholium. 

A user with no DJ* ex¬ 
perience, James and Itaiuhury 
claim, will be able to enter 


broad design details — the 
basic aim of the system and its 
constituent programs and the 
files of data involved. 

The system then questions 
the user to obtain further 
details, and once it has enough 
information, will proceed to the 
generation of the program. 

Alternatively one can enter ui 
lower levels and be led into 
relatively formal procedures of 
file definition and program 
definition, with the help of 
menus which list the file 
parameters or commands avail¬ 
able. 

The package apparently be¬ 
gins with broad definitions of 
program steps, such as "per¬ 
form arithmetic on such-and- 
such information", and defers 
details of the arithmetic until a 
later stage. 

"The Last One" obviously 
encourages what is known in 
professional programming cir¬ 


cles as the "top-down" ap¬ 
proach — define general con¬ 
cepts first and then proceed to 
details; but with only a vague 
idea of the problem to begin 
with, the question and answer 
sequences could become very 
lengthy. 

And even at the highest, most 
"English-like” level, the user is 
still asked to think in terms of 
data and its manipulation by 
processes; a way of thinking 
that might nut come naturally 
to all users. 

Alongside their continuing 
attempt to make the basic 
package more “intelligent", the 
devisers are working on ver¬ 
sions for specific classes of ap¬ 
plication. These will clearly 
narrow down the range of 
possible structures and shorten 
the questioning process, ap¬ 
proaching the more conven¬ 
tional concept of the ilexihie 
sufi ware package. 


The programs generated by 
“The Last One" arc in "bug- 
free Rasic" with some machine 
code, said Scholium. 

The Basic programming lan¬ 
guage is widely used on 
microcomputers of many 
makes, but implementations of 
the language differ, and specific 
machine-code insertions, aimed 
at efficiency, make it still more 
machine-dependent, neces¬ 
sitating different versions for 
different computers. 

This machine dependence, 
the agent admits, is one of ihc 
package's weaknesses. 

The claims originally made 
for "The Last One” are "ex¬ 
travagant", he adds, “but it’s 
travelling down the right 
route.” While nut a user toul in 
its present form, it lends itself 
to use in software houses and 
consultancies seeking to im¬ 
prove their productivity. 



Now the 
1-9000 Series 
^ doubles NCR’s 

Interactive 
1 kZ Computer Power. 


At the top of the I-9000 Series, a full-blown 
32-blt mainframe delivers twice the 
interactive direct processing power of 
previous NCR systems. More power for 
usernwho need additional storage, taster 
peripheral scceBs, or support for a greater 
number of terminal workstations. 

And for those who need lees power, the 
1-9000 Series extends down to a desk- top, 
B-blt micro-system. In fact, (he 1-9000 Series 
provides one ot the most extensive 
selections of interactive configurations In 
the Industry. 

Migration Path Engineering, the way up 
NCR Migration Path Engineering provides 
complete upward compatibility acroeo a 
comprehensive line, from \hB smallest 
system to the moat powerful 
configurations. Both the high-technology 
hardware and Innovative software have 
been Integrated Into a completely 
cohesive series. That’s why you can move 
easily from one system to the next as your 
requirements Increase. 

New Software Capabilities 
New software and software loots make It 
easier than ever to create the exact on-line 
system your organization needs. 
Capabilities like transaction processing, a 
report generator we call PICO (Parameters 
In, COBOL Out), and CODASYL 
compatible dale base management provide 
additional performance for Improved 
productivity. 


New Concepts In Design 

New design concepts produce more than 

{ |ood looks. Effective use of Large Scale 
ntegratlon (LSI) technology gives you 
more memory In less apace and Increases 
reliability up to 20%. The 1-6000 Series also 
offers Improved heat dissipation and 
significantly quieter operation. 

Plus, the systems are designed to be 
compatible with people. Non-glare glass 
and enlargeable displays reduce eye-strain 
and detachable keyboards provide 
workstations whlcn lessen fatigue and 
Increase p roductl vlty. 

With Its compact size, new lines and subtle 
colours, the 1-0000Series blende Into any 
office or computer-room setting. 


Since their introduction. NCR Interactive 
Direct Processing Systems have been 
helping businesses around the world put 
computer power where the action is—on 
Ihe loading dock, at the nurses' station or in 
theoffiCB.Now, NCR takes Interactive direct 
processing a giant step forward. For 
Information on the 1-9000 Sedas, call your 
local NCR oftice. 
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AWA still promoting system for libraries 


DESPITE the National 
Library’s acceptance of a 
computer-aided cataloguing 
system from Washington Slate 
(NBR, May 25), the library 
market in this country is by no 
means sewn up, say the local 
vendors of a broader ranging 
system. 

The National Library's pur¬ 
chase carried with it the prom¬ 
ise of eventual access by 
libraries all over the country 
through a terminal network. 

Rut AWA sees mom for its 
Urica system in the country’s 
Libraries, and does not even 
view it ns a rival 10 the 
Washington package. The two 
could be complementary, said 
AWA's Ron Knox. 

Despite an existing network 
around the Australian National 
Library, AWA Australia has 
already succeeded in getting its 
Urica system into the Universi¬ 


ty of Tasmania and at least one 
suburban Sydney library. 

The national libraries of both 
countries had been nude aware 
of Ulrica. 

Before the local AWA office 
decided to bring the Urica 
system to New Zealand, it in¬ 
vestigated the likely market and 
found ‘‘agood deal of interest”, 
despite the promise oflinks in¬ 
to the National Library net¬ 
work. 

A good many libraries had 
specialised needs and were not 
expecting to link into the Na¬ 
tional Library in any case. The 
schools library system olTered 
possibly fertile ground, and in¬ 
terest has also come from 
technical institutes. 

The Urica system handles a 
much broader field than 
cataloguing, Knox pointed out. 
In particular, it makes provi¬ 
sion for circulation control; the 


day-to-day tasks of tracking the 
books and periodicals issued to 
and returned by borrowers, and 
sending out reminders, as well 
as the collation of long-term 
statistics. 

Administrative tasks tackled 
by the Urica system were also 
not included in Washington’s 
software. Therefore the two 
could in some ways be regarded 
as complementary, though 
Knox admitted that trying to 
use both would result in con¬ 
siderable overlap in the 
cataloguing area. 

The overlap would not neces¬ 
sarily rule out use of both 
systems, said librarians attend¬ 
ing a Urica demonstration. The 
National Library’s union 
catalogue would be used if 
someone wanted to trace a book 
not held locally, but for local 
library purposes, a stand-alone 
Urica catalogue would be more 
appropriate. 


It could tell the inquirer how 
many copies were in the library 
and whether there was a 
wailing list for the book, and all 
without running up telecom¬ 
munications bills. The two 
systems could even be hooked 
into the same terminal. 

Normally the terminals 
would be used by librarians, 
but work is in progress on a 
Urica terminal for public use, 
replacing manual or microfilm 
catalogues. "You wouldn't rim 
that on the National Library 
catalogue,” said one librarian. 

The Urica system was 
originally produced hy South 
African company Unicom; 
AWA lias the Australian anil 
New Zealand rights to the 
system. 

Urica runs on a Microdata 
Reality computer system. 
Many of the larger libraries 
would find it economical to run 
their own processor, said 


Knox, but there was nothing to 
prevent a town’s central library 
setting up its own local Urica 
network. 

Final set-up of a National 
Lihrarv-bascd network is still 
almost three years away. It is 
quite possible that some 
libraries may not be prepared 
to wait that long, and will see 
the readily available Urica 
system as a feasible atleinative. 

And the curious spelling of 


Eureka? Ft’s an acronym, of 
autrse^ standing f or Uni^ 
Rc.il Tunc Information Con- 
‘"’I and Admini 81rai ^ 
Ultimate is an acronym ml 

I" 1 '. 1 ;; V«»vcrsal Machine 

Readable Catalogue; which it 

,hert ‘ are 111 fi R 
other machine readable C ata 
logue standards, but Urica ca Q 
be tailored to rend tapes of any 
Marc standard into m 
database. 
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A WIDE range of export suc¬ 
cess is materialising for 
Auckland microcomputer soft¬ 
ware company Soutliern Soft¬ 
ware. 

Having concluded an agency 
for its fantasy game "The 
Dragon’s Eye” in the United 
Stales — the home uf such 
games — Southern has now 
sold n software protect ion 
routine to the same company 
fur American distribution, and 
is on the verge of an agreement 
over a suite of small business 
programs. 

Agreement in respect of the 
business suite is still to be 
finalised. The United States 
company concerned, 1’t tig ram¬ 
mer International, will be sell¬ 
ing software by mail-order to 
remote areas. 

This clearly implies a need 
lor ruhust, tbolproof software 
wiili thorough documentation, 

' and this is where Southern feels 
j it scored over competitive 
American offerings. 

“In New Zealand, we’re used 
to dealing with remote siiiiu- 
lions,** said Southern's 
Graham Glcadell. 

I’hc current discussions 
represent n revival of interest 
by Programmer International, 
now under new ownership. 

"They looked at the pm- 
grams about IH months ago,” 
said Glcadell, “but decided to 
go for an American package in¬ 
stead,” This turned out to be 
unsatisfactory; “it had a lot of 
bugs." 

So two months ago, the coin- 
pony’s new master, the Hayden 
Book Company, re-opened 
negotiations with Southern. 

The Southern Snftwurc 


business suite runs on the 
pie microcomputer and is base] 
oil order entry. Surroundinj 
ibis are linked programs cow £ 
ing inventory, stock control, 
debtors, creditors and general 
ledger. 

The protection package 
tackle*, a growing problem in 
the micniiumputcr software in¬ 
dustry; enfurciug the copyright 
"it increasingly popular and 
lucrative programs. 

While die user »f the com- 
pmei must obviously be ghtn 
access i»t a program for his own 
use, lie must be prevented from 
copying it. The popularity of 
the Apple programs has en¬ 
sured an extensive black market 
in pirated versions. 

Apple naturally had a routine 
ol its own to prevent copying, 
hut ihis was broken some time 
ago, said Gleaded. The black 
market is so rife that the 
protect ion-breaking program 
under the name Locksmith,has 
itself been selling well on tlx 
open muikct. 

Sum hern’s new protection 
routine has been purchased for 
world distribution bj 
Automated Simulations Ltd* 
the same company which ac¬ 
quired the game. 

Glcadell is not claiming that 
the Southern system is un¬ 
breakable. “All protection 
rout ines can be cracked in time; 
it’ll probably Ire done by t 
• schonlkid.” 

The younger users, spurted 
on by an interest in getting 
deep into the computer system 
mill by a shortage of funds to 
huy software legitimately,^ 
in the forefront of the code 
crackers. 


Lowering the ‘tne’ of 
the discussion 


DOES anyone know what the tell us that the compute P* 
abbreviation for metric tonne gnimniing that goes 
is? Dictionaries nre no help, understanding '22 hd’« 2JW 
Col/ws gives us a long list of isn’t considerably mof* ^ 
short forms, including the ah- plex lhan that to io lw P 
breviation for ‘abbreviation’ "2200” directly. e •' 
(abbrev), and a long list of The Customs tariff Wf 
metric measures, but it never confusing everyone by 
combines the two. sisting in using the full ^ 

The reason we’re asking is ‘ronne’ and 'hundred* but 
that according to the Customs erring human beings 
Department, the recognised ab- be brought smartly i nt0 
breviation for "tonne" is the It’ll be “tne” and "hd’* as 
unlikely "tne”. This piece of as they can get round t° ? 7 ~j* 
advice is included in the latest ing it (which probably tnv® 
Customs Bulletin for the benefit reprogramming the 
of illiterate imporrers who will ment Printing Office 1 * tyPrr; 
still keep making the wrong en- ting machine). . ; 

tries on forms for the swish The most imcresUrtg ^ 
new Casper computer system, from the point of vie*® 
The computer, it appears, is one who has a slight. 
unhappy with anything else but tance with computers, ”, ., 

BulkimS rsquBirt^W® 

The recognised Casper ab- gross weights shoura 
breviation for "hundred” is ed. It is an error to enttf-■**=. 

.But the most efficient for a consignment 
abbreviation for hundred is. 32.4 tne (or is It tncsr), 

"00" appended to the end of you should enter U 

the number in quesrion. .. I. seem to rememwr ^j^r 

It's just as short - in fact . therf are instnidtibpt 
shorter, since it doesn’t need a . pater ^JpRJtf: 
space beibre'it/ and they c^n'i i tor doing itpacjlyf:*Wf* 
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Databank may move into automating programs 




DATABANK is thinking 
seriously about partially 
automating its program 
development. 

Against a background of 
industry-wide concern over the 
mounting cost of developing 
software, the country’s largest 
private sector DP organisation 
will next month begin a detail¬ 
ed half-year study of the pro¬ 
gram generation aid JSP- 
Cobol. 

The structured programming 
technique developed by 
Michael Jackson in Britain is 
claimed to improve the logic 
and clarity of programs, easing 
the inevitable future changes to 
the system. 

Databank has been using the 
Jackson Structured Program¬ 
ming discipline itself for about 
a year. It had found this claim 
substantiated, said Graeme 
Rotl'ey, the firm’s JSP educa¬ 
tion specialist. 

Interestingly, it also appeared 
to make the initial program¬ 
ming process faster, a claim 
which Jackson himself is 

Servicing 

hobbyist 

WITH the opening of its retail 
computer shop in Wellington’s 
Dixon Street at the end of 
November, Compu-Sulcs, 
which began business from a 
house on The Terrace, is ex¬ 
panding to take in a wider 
range of inicrixomputers tn 
service the hobbyist usci. 

But the firm’s emphasis will 
continue to be on the small 
business client, spokesman 
Warren Cardno emphasised. 
An extensive range of pro¬ 
cessors, peripherals and soft¬ 
ware will be available to service 
this growing market. 

Among the company's more 
recently acquired agencies is 
the Sharp PC-3201, an im¬ 
pressive example of the real 
Toot hold the Japanese manufac¬ 
turers are getting in the market, 
with exceptional price- 
performance. 

The desktop machine, equip¬ 
ped with two mini discs and a 
small matrix printer, retails for 
$8500, said Cardno. 

Compu-Sales has already 
found three customers for the 
machine, including the national 
YMCA with an extremely com¬ 
plex set of interrelated accounts 
to maintain. 

The Moore-Wilson whole¬ 
sale chain is looking at taking 
on the Sharp models to collate 
data from its MKD cash 
registers. Local software house 
Gemini Microsystems is ar¬ 
ranging the interface to allow 
Moore-Wilson to transfer taped 
data from the cash registers 
direct into the Sharp machine. 

Other lines in Compu-Sales 
repertoire will include the 
TRS-80, mainstay of the 
microcomputer market, and the 
Northstar Horizon, highly 
regarded by independent 
United States evaluators. 

The agency also has its eye 
on the new model from Casio, 
which looks like a much less ex¬ 
pensive version of Hewlett- 
Packard's 85. 

A range of peripherals will be 
carried and emphasis will be. 
placed on software advice, with ■ 
a separate department 
specifically to discuss users’ ap-' 
plications problems. 

Another aspect will be the 
supply of bookB on computing- 
topics, an angle which is 
relatively neglected by other 
microcomputer agencies, Card-: 
no claims. 


careful not to make. 

The JSP technique is a 
discipline for "manual" 
development of programs, 
deriving the program structure 
essentially from the form of the 
incoming data which the pro¬ 
gram has to process and the in¬ 
formation it must yield. 

The program is broken up in¬ 
to a series of operational units. 
These units can be executed 
one after another in fixed se¬ 
quence (read a record, extract 
information from the record, 


print a report line), the same 
unit may be repeatedly ex¬ 
ecuted several times (do the 
above for every record in the 
file), or there may be a choice of 
operations (if this is a sale 
record, process it this way, but 
if it is a purchase record, do a 
different operation). 

What emerges from the con¬ 
sideration of program structure 
is a sequence of instructions in 
a specialist JSP language. The 
programmer until now has had 
to interpret these manually into 


the instructions of a conven¬ 
tional programming language 
like Cobol. 

The JSP-Cobol package, sold 
here by Lower Hull consultan¬ 
cy Systems Resources, 
automates this conversion pro¬ 
cess. 

The weakness of many Cobol 
generators is that the software 
has to generate names for many 
of the data entities manipulated 
by the program, nnd these 
names are not meaningful, 

JSP-Cobol suffers from these 


drawbacks, but attempts to 
minimise the generated names 
by allowing the programmer to 
write his own Cobol code for 
the definitions of each file and 
record and the basic steps in¬ 
volved in the program. 

While such lines would 
typically have to be written 
many times in a conventional 
program, JSP-Cobol allows 
each line to be specified once 
and thereafter referred to by a 
number. 

The package can also 


generate several incidental aids 
to understanding, such as a 
block diagram of the program 
structure. The programmer can 
then check whether their 
understanding of the program 
structure has been correctly 
conveyed to the automated aid. 

Initial Databank experience 
is promising, but before a final 
decision to take the software on 
permanently, a long-term pro¬ 
gramme of trials is necessary, 
“to come up with measurable 
criteria," said Rollcy. 



This great new Canon desk top computer could be 
helping you to run your business more effectively. 

The CX—1 is one of Canon’s new range of compact, versatile 
and easy to operate desk-top computers, using software 
specially designed for the New Zealand office. 


New Zealand Designed Software. 

All systems for the Canon CX-1 are designed, written, Installed 
and supported by Kerridae Odeon's own experienced 
enalyst/programmers. All our package programs carry, a lifetime 
guarantee and our software back-up service is available to offer 
help and advice. Standard program packages will include 
Debtors, Creditors, Stock Control, Payroll, General Ledger, Hire 
Purchase. Trust Accounting and Private Ledger. Specialized 
systems to suit individual needs can also be supplied. 

Easy to Operate 

Designed with the operator in mind, the CX-1 has a large, easy 
to read screen, a standard typewriter keyboard and a numeric 
keypad (like a calculator) with a separate data entry key for fast 
data input. Our systems are user oriented and uncomplicated. 
Accompanying manuals are easy to understand and include 
screen layouts and fully explained step by step operator 
instructions. No special qualifications are needed to operate a 
CX-1 — anyone can learn quickly and easily. 

Capability for Today — Expandability for tomorrow 

The CX-1 comes complete with a built-in 80 column by 24 line 
screen, which has a green display (easy on the eye) and 
adjustable Intensity. Also included Is a high quality Canon 80 
column, 80 character par second impact printer, lb this can be 
added a range of peripheral devioes. For example: the disk • 


capacity of the CX-1 can be doubled or even quadrupled by 
adding external disk drives. All connectors are integrated 
Internally so all you have to do Is plug the peripherals directly 
Into the CX-1. As your business grows — the CX-1 can be 
expanded to suit your future requirements. 

Financial Plans 

Here's the nicest part of It. You can have a Canon CX-1 on 
your desk helping your business from as little asJ78.08 per 
weak. • 

Kerridge Qdeon offer a choice of hire purchase, 2,3 or 5 year 
lease arrangements, and of course you can purchase a CX-1 
outright. 

Tha CX-1 Is a powerful, compact and reliable computer — at 
an affordable price. 

Service throughout New Zealand - 

Kerridge Odeon Data Products have fully equipped service 
centres In Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch, manned by 
trained technicians. 

We currently service computers.from-Kaltala to Bluff and we 
guarantee to supply service and parts for ten years. 

Service agreements (Including labour and parts) are available on 
all Canon equipment. 

Make room for a CX-1 on your desk. 


' V ; CALL FOR A DEMONSTRATION TODAY. 


/Karidge Odeon Data Products 


QUALITY & RELIABILITY SALES> SOFTWARE • SERVICE • SUPPLIES 
AUCKLAND WELLINGTON CHRISTCHURCH 

132 symonda Street Embassy Theatre Bldg . 158 Bealsy Avenue 

Phone 790681 1 Phone 8B&449 - - Phone 60-222 

;! • Also agents throughout New Zealand .« cx-i/tu 
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Gigi: growing up before our eyes 


I* • ’ ,»i 


ON the heels of the official 
Australian/New Zealand 
release of its Gigi colour- 
graphics terminal {NBA, 
August 3), Digital Equipment 
has launched a parallel attack 
on the business graphics 
market — a promising area it 
seemed to have missed by 
directing Gigi to educational 
and scientific users. 

With its latest terminal, the 
VT12S, Digital has taken a 
curious approach which seems 
designed to ease the business 
user gradually into colour 
graphics. 

The terminal's inbuilt 
display is monochrome, but the 
video signal is four-colour, and 
can be fed straight from a 


socket in the back io a separate 
colour monitor. 

One can easily see a user 
wooed into graphics by the 
relatively inexpensive 
monochrome option, and 
subsequently realising the addi¬ 
tional value of colour. Colour 
monitors would be available 
through Digital or from in¬ 
dependent sources. 

The graphics capability of 
the two terminals relies on the 
same processor and software; a 
language known as Regis; user 
graphics routines are thus 
transportable between the two 
terminals; this would offer the 
Gigi user business-oriented 
graphics aids such as financial 
distribution bar graphs. 


Conversely, the VT125 will 
be able to give an inexpensive 
monochrome introduction to 
Gigi routines for the scientific 
user. 

But Gigi routines are not yet 
officially “available" to users of 
the other terminal, Digital 
stressed. 

The latest terminal has also 
been equipped with its own 
scientific routines, handling ap¬ 
plications ranging from presen¬ 
tation of data histograms to the 
comparison of spectra. 

The path is made even easier 
with conversion kits, allowing 
the longer-established VT-100, 
103 and 105 terminals to be 
upgraded to VTl25s at about 
half the cost of a new terminal. 


Gigi was also released with 
advanced text manipulation 
software, under the name 
Scribe. While of obvious use to 
the scientist in prepuring 
reports, this is likely to be even 
more valuable to the business 
user. 

Scribe is, incidentally, the 
first “external** software pro¬ 
duct taken on by Digital, which 
usually develops its own soft¬ 
ware. Scribe was developed by 
American company Uni logic 
Ltd. 

The Gigi terminal has been 
put forward locally as an ele¬ 
ment of several tenders centred 
on the VAX processor, said 
Wellington sales manager Ken 
Claridge. 


Digital plans to integrate its 
graphics terminals increasingly 
with the VAX's standard soft¬ 
ware. 

A new version of the 
Datatrieve utility will allmv the 
user to store and retrieve 
graphics with the same ea.se as 
conventional data; ami this 
capability will he included in 
the planned database/data dic¬ 
tionary system for the machine 


when this emerge* |« t4i| 
or early next. 101 

Meanwhile, further j. 
provemems to Gigi i tself 
certain, with the imroduS 
ol local diskette storage fbtfe 
terminal. Ultimately, a boci 
version can be seen casting 
its terminal rotten and 
mg as Digital's attack on a 
personal or small business cw 
pmer market. 


Directors set up firm 


WHILE some computer firms 
feel narrow specialisation is ilk- 
way to go, Australian company 
Hartley Computer was clearly 


When it comes to building 
'adequacy' is a goal anyone 

can achieve 



Individuality combined with 
economy is a little more difficult 


- To some people individuality in 
terms of premises is just another word 
for added expense. Yet without it a 
building tends to be merely 'adequate' 
— which is just another word for 
uninteresting. 

MAINZEAL have shown that with 
extra thought at the initial planning 
stage then careful attention .to detail 
right through to completion, they can 
inject that all important individual 
aspect without any extra cost. 

MAJNZEAL Design and Build. 
They have the planning expertise, an 
imaginative design team and the 
construction capability — all working 


together to provide an economical 
solution to today's building and energy 
saving requirements. MAINZEAL’s 
attitude to cost control is realistic: within 
a practical budget they will provide you 
with premises that are both original and 
totally suitable for your requirements. 

Give us a call. 

MAINZEAL 


THE MAIN NAME IN DESIGN & BUILD. 


Mainzeal Corporation Ltd. 
Auckland: Telephone 34-043 
Wellington: Telephone 72-8070 
Dunedin: Telephone 77-8409 


gening mo specialised for fa- 
Ilf its directors, including Nei 
Zealanders Terry Ashman 
Derek Jolwnson, who hareka 

10 form a new compass, 
Management Control Sync 

The new company 
operate both in Australia uij 
New Zealand (fre: - 
Queensland and Audit:! 
bases), and significantly, ii 
research and development ii 
will be handled chiefly info 
Zealand. 

Management Conor! 
Systems will base its compel 
systems tin Wang hardwired 
will i oi Kent rate heavily z 
maunfui.luring control u! 
related accounting. 

MCS has taken over a loo! 
company, Manufacturing 0: 
irol Software, which L* 
developed some “impttsw 
utilities” to aid program 
development, said Ashman. 

This company's dircotr 
Mark I’at on and John Shu 
will mu the operation here fa 
ilie lime being, but Wang mil 
cleat ly lend marketing strength 
while MCS* builds up its® 13 
Mreitgllis in ibis area. 

Hartley was one of the fit? 
Australian companies w ant 
tin- leap into manufacturing0 
own minicomputer ip** 
the WOd .series. 

While mil worried over» 
viability of local eompuw 

11 n< nu I act tire parse. Ashram w- 
milled that the 3900 was ftot i 
sufficiently gcacral-purjj 
machine" for what he “ 
collaborators saw to heap™® 
ising market. 

The hardware manufxM** 
venture wus obviously WJJ 
big factor in Hartley’s 
cash-flow position whichw* 
the other departing dirtdia 
saw as ail additional f* 0 ® 
their leaving. 

They hod tried to 
Hartley to take n broader , 
of applications, embraangjr ! 
ticularly the lucrative/ 1 *^ . 
luring area, said v 

Hartley seemed intent r 
ing to its established 
in conventional coni®® 
systems and chartered 
ing. 
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The Christchurch scene 


Labour rides high on talent, tenure 


CHRISTCHURCH is sedate, 
foggy and flat — good territory 
for the Labour Party. 

Once upon a time Christ¬ 
church had pretensions to 
keeping up with the north, to 
be the Auckland of the South 
Island. 

Stagnant Dunedin and the 
smaller centres stretching to its 
north and south were somehow 
beneath its dignity. 

Nowadays it is part of the 
South Island. The northerners 
have been in, raped it and left. 
Having half closed the place 
down, the ravagers have moved 
on. 

In their wake is the depres¬ 
sion psychology that people 
normally associate with 
Wanganui and Dunedin — the 
country’s most solidly Labour 
towns. 

It is no surprise that 
Christchurch, ton, has now 
gone Labour: a I.nbour- 
contrulk-d city council and 
seven nut of eight metropolitan 
parliamentary seats — and even 
that eighth in Labour’s sights 
in the coming election. 

Rut what is surpiising is tliut 
the Labour takeover has been 
accompanied with a flowering 
of talent. 

The general election of 1978 
and the Christchurch Central 
by-cleuion of 1 ‘>7'J changed the 
face of Labour in tlu- city. 

David Cavgill, Ann Herein, 
mid Geuffrey Palmer are 
among the most able MPs in 
tile House — <>| either party 
ami of any :!»;«• I'.roup. They are 
bright. h-.iid-woiV.iin'.. .muuliw 
and already nationally known 
figures. Any one .01 .i-.pin- 
realistically t>- 1 , «< «!• 1 
party. 

They are also flexible and in¬ 
novative — at the centre of a 
profound rethinking of 
Labours economic, industrial 
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Cavgill. Labour's officiant now 
fnco . . . Richardson, driving n 
Notionul rovivnl. 


and const it uiinnal philosophy. 

Cnygill has cluircd the 
Labour economics committee; 
He reus has had a big hand in 
the reshaping of agriculture, in¬ 
dustrial and Consumer policy; 
Palmer has rejigged Labour’s 
previously corporalist altitude 
10 the relationship between tlie- 
state and tin- individual into 
something 11 uu.l 1 tu-art-r tlu- 
maiiiMream liberalism ulnui- 
dulled by lilt- MiildOuti .\:i- 
li**tv.tl l’;tt«\\ 

N‘«*r •>ni l*nMile 

.Mi" >i' f T* ..>■!.- * I >■• .» •• l< mi- 
ir lam:: 1 :,•••■■ t 
,a|i.-i ?:-.!••« 1 • • - ' • 1 1 • 

m p»>liii'.:il msiiiKI, all eye fi>i 
bis op|H»nents v jugular and a 
skill in obtaining publicity. 
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Neu^Mcation 

The first 
complete guide 
for office 
decision-makers, 

The Office Book, published by Fourth Estate Periodicals. (9 
specialty designed to keep office decision-makers completely 
up-to-date with the rapidly changing office scene 
1 tie first issue of fhJs impressive new annual includes 
authonldtive articles exploring trends in a number of crucial 
tieldfl including: employrnenl (technokwical innovation and 
changing roles in the of Heel building (the creative developers 


and new concepts in o/fice buiWtngrergcnomics (the challenge 
10 of t ice designers and planner*} word proceBsmg (progress of 
the revolution and a comparative guide io products 
suppliers and prices! 

As well. The Office Book's comprehensive directory section 
is designed io give office managers fingertip access io all 
companies providing office products and services In New 
Zealand - everything from paper clips to word processors. 
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“TVNZ dramatically switched 
people’s views on CWG” 


Television advertising enabled 
us to turn around publlo 
attitudes and awareness of ONG. 
As a result of a North Island 

TVNZ topped up consumer 
interest in CNQ. 

Dram&tiaaDy. 



television campaign in March 
and April, top-of-mlnd 
awareness of CNG as an 
alternative fuel to petrol s 

increased by 90%. ( 

Motorists’ awareness of the v 

most Important benefit, ftiel 
cost savings, increased by 60%. 
Retailer confidence In 
television's effectiveness was 
rewarded with consumer sales 
Of the conversion kits over 
March-May running at three 
times the annual average. 
Television advertising was 
recalled most often as the 
source of Information about 
CNG; 

Now 'ONG Is up and running' 
thanks to Television New 
Zealand.” 




John MoAuWfe 

Chairman 

CNG Publicity Group 
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The Christchurch scene 


Where ‘crazy 5 politics make up for dreary lifestyles National enjoys ‘the only way is up 5 optimism 


I ELECTION 
WATCH *81 




by Warren Mayne 

SO much for a general election 
— that's for folks at the other 
end of the Cook Strait cable. In 
Christchurch, they don’t need 
to carry out the threat of cut¬ 
ting the electrical umbilical^ 
cord to stage a mini-election of 
their own on November 28. 

After 1 Auckland, with its sub¬ 
tle shift Nationalwards, and 
Wellington, where the triennial 
call on the voice of the people is 
a brief silencing of the mur¬ 
muring of “informed sources”. 
Christchurch is, to say the 
least, atypical. 

Christchurch is “infighier” 
country, compared with Well¬ 
ington’s “insiders 1 ' and 
Auckland’s “in people”. 
Chrisrchurch feels the 
economic chills of recession, a 
toiler-day shiver to overlay an 
historic Liberal tradition and 
an ensuing Labour dominance. 

Christchurch offers the 
zenith of the snob syndrome, 
sullenly overwhelmed elect oral¬ 
ly by slob voting patterns. 
Christchurch has allowed its 
most “U" people to con¬ 
spicuously cluster together in 
their ostentatious islands of 
suburban affluence, surround¬ 
ed by square miles of 
featureless areas housing peo¬ 
ple all the more conscious of 
their "non-U” status and will¬ 
ing to transmute this into 
‘'anti” votes. 

For that reason Labour in 
Christchurch held on in '75 
and consolidated in '78, defy¬ 
ing nationals shift to National. 
Inner Christchurch is still a 
Labour bastion, relatively 
unblighted by Socred. 

Some of Labour's more spec¬ 
tacular signs of renaissance last 
election occurred in 
metropolitan Christchurch 
where a claimed “carpet¬ 
bagger” in Mike Moore swept 
away a Muldoon intimate in 
Bert Walker and a Muldoon 
protegee, Colleen Dcwe, fell by 
the wayside as Lyttelton 
returned to traditional voting. 

As a result, the Labour Op¬ 
position has managed to groom 
an inner circle of new faces 
secure in their Christchurch 
strongholds. Former student 
president and city councillor 
David Caygill has been allowed 
to blossom in a friendly St 
Albans electorate, a generation 
and umpteen boundary 


and his local grassroots sup¬ 
port, Norman Kirk, 

Kirk was truly "Big Norm” 
in these pans — and his careful 
cultivation of the Labour Party 
organisation at a civic level pro¬ 
duced one of Christchurch's 
peculiar political quirks. 

Either by coincidence or as i 
the result of socio* 
psychological trends deeper 
than psephologists have so far j 
been able to dig, I 
Christchurch’s local body , 
politics have during the 1970s 
played the weather vane role 
for ensuing trends nationwide. 

Kirk fuelled the process in 
1971 by carrying to the Labour 
fight against Citizens mayor 
Ron Guthrey's plans for a 
motorway across the holiest of 
holies, Haglcy Park, into the 
parliamentary arena. The em¬ 
powering legislation Guthrey 
needed was given more 
parliamentary debate, by the 
Kirk-led Opposition, than any 
other bill that session. 

Results at the 1971 poll — a 
Citizens oligarchy swept aside 
to make way for a solid Labour 
majority behind Neville Picker¬ 
ing, who unfortunately didn’t 
emulate Kirk’s appeal to the 
common man with his rein¬ 
troduction of the cocked-hat 
trimmings of mayoral oflicc. 

But a Labour council was 
elected on policies radically dif¬ 
ferent from Guthrey’s on both 
Hag ley Park and the location of 
facilities for the Com¬ 
monwealth Gaines. Interesting¬ 
ly, the rearguard anli-Labour 
battle against Pickering's 
Queen Elizabeth II Pork plan 
was, after the election, rout led 
by small businessman Colin 
Marshall, interestingly a 
former chairman of the cowed 
National Party organisation in 
Kirk's Sydenham electorate 
stronghold. 

Conte 1974, and the voters 
ousted both Pickering and his 
Labour majority — a year 
before Muldoon achieved a 
similar about-turn nationally. 

In ’77 predictable Labour 
gains — but last year 
Christchurch again bucked the 
nationwide trend in local body 
electioneering. Only in 
Christchurch was the swing 
against Labour resisted — in 
fact, a resurgent Labour coun¬ 
cil left Hamish Hay as a "lame- 
duck” Citizens mayor. 
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changes away from its days as 
Sid Holland’s horoeground. 

Similarly Ann Here us and an 
almost entrenched former 
Aucklander in Mike Moore sit 
secure in Papanui and Lyt¬ 
telton, while a by-election in 
rock-solid Christchurch Cen¬ 
tral enabled university intellec¬ 
tual Geo (Trey Palmer to get an 
armchair entry into parliamen¬ 
tary politics. (Here, too, the on¬ 
ly aberration Socrcd-wards — 
runner-up ahead or National.) 

But even with conservative 
prime ministers -such as 
Holland and earlier George 
Forbes (an old-style Liberal 
forced to move right, after all) 
hailing from the Christchurch 
area, (Tie city's polidcs still bear 
the imprint of the man who 
first forged a genuine marriage 
between His national position 


Nationally, with Social 
Credit so much more a North 
Island phenomenon than in the 
south, Labour cannot regard 
Christchurch civic political 
trends as anything more than a 
chance omen for this 
November’s “big one”. 

But they could be seen as an 
influencing factor on National 
Party strategy for the eight- 
electorate metropolitan (and 
semi-rural) Christchurch area. 

National's campaign plan¬ 
ning centres on an attack on the 
fringes — on one hand, a blitz¬ 
krieg of sorts on h scat that 
would usually he considered a 
hidebound Government cer¬ 
tainty, Transport Minister Col¬ 
in McLachIan’s Selwyn, and on 
the other a spirited challenge 
for the changing demographics 
of Yaldhurst, the fief of 


Labour’s most prominent hard- r 
liner, Mick Connelly. a 

Skirting the outskirts of h 
Christchurch proper are two a 
other interesting seats; one c 
Labour-held Lyttelton, which r 
National seems almost to have 
resigned to Labour’s media- 1 
attuned Hercus, the other 
Rangiora. < 

Rangiora, which passed in | 
1975 from Labour's one- i 
termer, Kerry Burke (now safe t 
in West Coast), was redrawn j 
sufficiently in the ( 
1977-boundary changes to stay ' 
with National. But now Labour * 
is mounting a full-scale attack l 
on this mixed dormitory 
suburb-rural seat to pose a j 
serious challenge to the ' 
Government’s version of Her- i 
cu5 and Caygill, party 1 
philosophy purist and 
aich*‘ , colonei'’ Derek Quigley. 1 
And so the Christchurch 
baitlelincs arc drawn — not so 
much si reel-by-st reel warfare 
as a siege aimed at breaching 
the outer walls of what ob¬ 
viously the Government 
regards as a secured fortress. 

And what about the fifth col¬ 
umn of electoral havoc, Social 
Credit? Not really a serious 
contender here, despite rwo by- 
election successes (Sydenham 
and Central) of coming second. 

Write these off; in Sydenham 
the Nationnl Party failed to 
field a candidate in a multi- 
candidate shadow bout that saw 
one Kirk replaced with 
another; in Christchurch Cen¬ 
tral, Bruce Barclay’s scat stayed 
Labour with Socred’s No 2 
placing the only way s perplex¬ 
ed token core of diehard Na¬ 
tional faithfuls could Bhow 
their disenchantment at the 
especially severe effects re«s- 
sion had on their city, at a time 
when it didn’t really politically 
matter. 

Social Credit's profile has 
fallen to a low level in greater 
Christchurch, to match the 
overall South Island indif- 
I ference to the league’s blan¬ 
dishments in the last ''trad" 
region of old-fashioned 
adherence to the conventional 
concept of two-cornered 
politics. 

Yet so much of Social 
Credit’s internal history has 
i been played out in Christ- 
i church — a generation ago the 
city succoured fust leader 
i Wilfrid Owen, a local manufac- 
I turer; a decade ago the in- 

• ternecine wranglings between 
1 the Canterbury and 

ChriBichurch hierarchies 
i- played a major part in the 1971 
e split between mainline Socred 

• and John O'Brien New 
t Democrats. 

a But a city that nurtured 
perennial cheerful and peren- 
l* nialiy losing joe Pounsford in 
o Sydenham, a local identify if 
e only for his billboards down 

• lower Colombo Street, and his 
if successor, Terry Heffernan, 
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define socio-economic status, 
political divergence operates on 
“never the twain will meet" 
level. 

Christchurch’s enclaves of 
opulence, aside from the status- 
heavy hill suburbs, have had to 
accommodate displays of “up¬ 
per class” living through the 
dual pull of both nouvelle 
richesse overtly demonstrated 
to passers-by and excessive 
covert reliance on traditional 
inherited "First Four Ships” 
class. 

Outside the affluent pockets, 
where choice of "right” school 
exercises a greater social pull 


again*! such North Island "id 
posts" as the Cook Strait cal;, 
would have passed by ini 
Christchurch doing very ait 
ly, thank you. 

Last year, though, the 1 m! 
private radio station's diz 
about tutting the cable *m 
mini-pop chart-iopper inaq 
that was seriously count J k 
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“Iv.ivi-uot" tlunking in ^ 
pails. 

b'or the Labour Party, tie 
the linn of the century * 
recognised, if not always pW 
|,m emi the local scene, there-- 
an exit.i bonus - after a K 
hisinry of hack-biting, 
comous civic politicking H ^ 
working-class level, thert t 
probably a greater toleun 
given ihe kamikaze iniigntn- 
of parliamentary Labour. 

(And really, 
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you realise that, 'h 0 ^' 
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ty, divided only^,^ 
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various clearly defined social 
and sorib-economic strata. 

Not to mention, of course, 
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And even John Kirk has had 
a success or two with his 
tenacious pursuit of Colin 
McLachlan on transport mat¬ 
ters. 

Labour in Christchurch oc¬ 
cupies the centre ground that 
elsewhere has been National's 
preserve. And, uniquely in the 
country, it boasts the superior 
organisation, drilled, well- 
funded, well-informed, ear 
close to the ground and confi¬ 
dent. 

Nationalists look wistfully 
on, envying the sheer firepower 
of the new MPs — recognising 
that in another day and age the 
three stars, Caygill, Hercus and 
Painter, might have been 
theirs. 

But National, too, has its 
star. Derek Quigley, Minister 
ofTnurism nnd Housing, occu¬ 
pant of one of the two key 
fringe scats, that of Rangiora, 
has become almost the guar¬ 
dian of tltc Party's philosophy. 

Throughout the country, 
Quigley's name has become 
symbolic of the return to the 
true private enterprise faith 
they all say they want. 

And, at tltc centre of the 
abortive revolt against Robert 
Muldoon last year, he has 
become n symbol of the cry for 
more restrained and more 
philosophically correct leader¬ 
ship. 

If Quigley goes in this elec¬ 
tion, the emerging new breed 
of Nationalists, the self-making 
achievers in their thirties and 
forties, will lose a rallying 
point. 

And Labour is tilting hard — 
much harder than in 1978 - at 
his seat. 

But Quigley may also be 
symbolic of an emerging local 
revival of the National Party. 

lit the other fringe National- 
held seat of Selwyn, Quigleyite 
Ruth Richardson, the human 
cannonball who fought Tas¬ 
man in 1978, is shaking the 
local National organisation so 
hard its buck teeth have been 
rattling. 

If she holds the scat — and 
the revived organisation should 
put up a better fight than the 
ramshackle jalopy "working" 
for McLachlan in 1978 — she 
will provide a splendid foil for 
Hercus and gripping viewing 
for politics watchers. 

Self-nradc businessman 
Philip Burdon has also injected 
some life into a Fendalton 
organisation which in the pasr 
has been able to take its role in 
the once-btue ribbon sear as 
born to rule. 

Burdon has his detractors, 
among them residents who 
don’t like the pollution from 
bis battery-grown Meadow 
Mushrooms at out-of-town 
Prebbleton, but he also has a 
lot more dynamism than his 
retiring predecessor, Eric 
Holland. 

And next door in Yaldhurst, 
Margaret Murray Is a vigorous, 
rhrustful woman — with a 
i place somewhere in Parliament 
for National, if not this time 
round. 

;• Compared with three years 
;• “So, when Christchurch Na- 
i, l >onaIists reeled from politically 
- damaging factory closures and 
t *ven the National-leaning 
■ ®“yor, Hamish Hay, joined the 
•'‘ ®orus of protest, National is 
• ‘ ec ™8 a lot better about itself. 

. A recent candidates’ meeting 
; had an optimistic air. While 
Auckland Nationalists have the 
i. litters — after a decade of 
. tiding high — Christchurch 
..Nationalists are bouncing up- 
warda. . 


Turnrounds take time, 
however, as Labour has found 
in Auckland. National's tilt at 
Yaldhurst (Mick Connelly's 
seat, on paper National if it 
were not for his peculiarly at¬ 
tractive brand of ordinary- 
blokism) is a longshot, more a 
rallying point to give the party 
psychology a boost by attacking 
Labour at least somewhere. 

Elsewhere, the ofiensivc is 
Labour's. The only other 
potentially winnable seat for 
National is Lyttelton, but out¬ 
side the Lyttelton organisation 
itself which sees signs of hope 
in a firming of its base support, 
even Nationalists don't give 
themselves much hope against 
the Hercus machine. 

One pointer: Labour has be¬ 
tween 1700 and 1800 members, 
around twice what is normally 
called a high figure in Lubour 
terms. 

Labour is buoyant about its 
chances in both Rnngiura and 
Selwyn, the more so in 
Rangiora, where it thinks its 
better candidate than in 1978 
and Quigley’s identification as 
on National's far right should 
help. 

However, Rangiora will be 
no pushover. National 
membership is very high. So is 
party loyalty to Quigley. 

Labour is also allowing itself 
to regard Feudal ton as wilt- 
liable. Teacher David Close is a 
personable candidate and 
teaches in the electorate in the 
saute street ns Burdon lives. 

Close is a high-profile city 
councillor in his second term 
having ins second bash it I'eii- 
dalton. He thinks Labour-type 
voters down in the industrial 
Riccarton end of the no-longer- 
Itoinogcneous electorate can be 
winkled out to vote for him bet¬ 
ter this lime. 

A big swing nationwide 
would net Fendalton. 

But Labour's eyes might be 
getting too ravenous, I 

Already in 1978 it managed a 
7.8 per cent swing from Na¬ 
tional in Christchurch, well 
above the 5.3 per cent nation¬ 
wide swing — and that was 
after a lower-than-average 
swing against Labour in 1975. 

Was 1978 a high tide? Will 
the bias be with National this 
time, keeping any swing to 
Labour below average and 
maybe even shifting things Na¬ 
tional's way? 

One pointer: Mike Moore in 
Papanui, who produced a 
swing of 10.4 per cent in 1978, 
is not taking his reflection for 
granted. But most everybody 
else is, so that might just be a 
recurring nightmare from his 
1975 defeat in Eden. 

On Labour’s side is Christ¬ 
church’s very high rate of 
unemployment. If the town is 
starting to revive, as some Na¬ 
tionalists assert, seeing con¬ 
tracts in prospect from 
southern development projects, 
has that got through to the 
populace? 

The best gueBs is, not yet. 
But it may be getting through 
to National-type voters who 
might thus bolster up National 
totals and at least hold the line 
this time. 

Will that be enough to start 
the rollback of the Labour tide? 
That will be one of the 
election’s most fascinating 
questiQns. 

One final point: 
Christchurch is a traditional 
two-way fight. 

The city which provided 
much of the Impetus for the 
birth of the Social Credit 
Political League in 1953 and its 


first leader and secretary, has 
ever since been a backwater for 
Social Credit. 

Social Crediters see oppor¬ 
tunities in the safe Labour scats 
and the league did push Na¬ 
tional into third in 
Christchurch Central in 1979, 
but that was a by-election 
where different factors operate. 

Apart from pockets of sup¬ 
port in Selwyn which may in¬ 
fluence the result, Social Credit 
is not likely to have a decisive 
effect on any seat. 
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RANGIORA is the most in¬ 
teresting seat in the South 
Island. It is tantalisingly within 
Labour's reach — and it has 
one or National's most in¬ 
teresting sitting MPs. 

Derek Quigley is the embodi¬ 
ment or good and evil. 

To Nationalists red up with 
modified “socialism” and im¬ 
patient to make an honest buck 
without having to get the prior 
approval of some bureaucrat, 
Quigley is a beacon. 

To Labourites and trade 
unionists trying to hold 
together a welfare state already 
crumbling as a result of alleged 
Tory neglect, Quigley is the 
wrecker incarnate. 

The Canterbury Trades 
Council even distributed a 
leaflet in Rangiora in May in¬ 
veighing against his now- 
shelved proposals to rehash the 
accident compensation scheme. 

To one lot he is the matt who 
could restore the New Zealand 
way of life. To the ocher he is 
the man who would destroy it. 

Both Labour and National 
think they will gain from the 
fact that it is Quigley standing 
in Rangiora. 

Labourites argue that he is 
caught both by being seen to be 
a member of the Muldoon 
Cabinet and, to the extent that 
he is seen as differing from 
Muldoon, by being seen to be 
too far to Robert Muldoon's 
right in a country which does 
not like extremes. 

Nationalists argue that those 
who would vote National will 
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Derek Quigley 
jeopardy? 


symbol In 


do so anyway; and that those 
who might not vote National 
because of their dislike of Mul¬ 
doon or because they think the 
party has moved too far away 
From its basic principles will 
stay with Quigley as an internal 
party instrument of change. 

Some people working for him 
in this campaign are Quigley 
people rather than National 
people. 

There is in this respect a 
mini-parallel with Don Brash 
in East Coast Bays. 

The two men also share some 
personality traits — a public 
coolness that, if it does not ac¬ 
tually repel people (and it may), 
doesn't magnetise them either; 
contrasted with an engaging 
freshness close up. 

They broadly share a strong¬ 
ly non-interventionist 
economic philosophy. 

But, where Brash's mind is 
nimble and flexible, Quigley's 
is cautious, slow to absorb and 
then only after conviction with 


mountains of evidence — and 
thereafter almost inflexible. 

The party likes that inflex¬ 
ibility. It sees it as stead¬ 
fastness. 

Wherever you go in the par¬ 
ty, but most particularly in 
Canterbury, you find party ac¬ 
tivists, particularly those under 
40, will give Quigley’s name as 
the MP they most admire far 
more than that of any other, in¬ 
cluding Muldoon's. 

Left off the platform at the 
recent party conference, he 
made only one contribution, a 
three-minute speech from the 
floor in a debate on taxation in 
which he reminded delegates 
that tax reform was valueless 
unless accompanied by an ac¬ 
tive commitment to fundamen¬ 
tal economic reform. For a 
summary of the reform he 
wants, read his “manifesto’’ 
primed in Election ’81. 

The speech was only three 
minutes, but it evoked the con¬ 
ference's warmest response (as 
distinct from the most 
un reason ingly emotional — 
that went to Muldoon). 

That response was not only 
for his thoughts. It was also 
because he is seen throughout 
the party as the MP (and 
Minister) with the guts to stand 
up to Muldoon. He is one of 
the few whom Muldoon cannot 
browbeat. 

So young Chris Hayward has 
bitten himself off a real chunk 
of the political loaf in trying to 
unseat Quigley. He is attempt¬ 
ing to remove not just a 
minister, but a National Party 
symbol, almost a personalised 
mini-slice of recent history. 

But chubby, shiny-faced 
Hayward, 26, a teacher, has 
reason to hope for success: the 
swing in Rangiora in 1978 was 
well below average. 

One possible reason: Quig¬ 
ley's personal appeal held 
against the swing. 

Labour's reason: the can¬ 
didate in 1978 came from out¬ 
side and did not relate well, to 
use one of the more delicate 
ways of phrasing it. 

Organisation was poor and in 
some cases non-existent, \yhich 
meant canvassing waB not* com¬ 
pleted and, therefore. 
Labourites claim, up to 700 
Labour voters may have been 
missed, with a corresponding 
efFect on the vote. 

Organisation this time is ex¬ 
tensive and membership sharp¬ 
ly up, even reaching vigorously 
into the small country 
townships in the north of the 
electorate. 

Hayward reaches in Rangiora 
and is in his second term on the 
borough council. He classes 
himself as a liberal on moral 
and economic issues — a 
moderate, suitable for 
unradical Canterbury. 

In addition, there is much 
more support and more soph¬ 
isticated support, from the 
head office (“people are begin¬ 
ning to see we have a policy”). 

MPs have also been swarm¬ 
ing through the electorate 
(though note that David Lange 
could get only 60-odd to a 
meeting in Rangiora). 

And there is help from 
Christchurch. Three years ago 
the Lyttelton, St Albans and 
Papanul organisations were 
Bh*ed 10 their own contests; 
this tune there is some spare 
capacity. 

Hayward has had “powerful 
support” from Lyttelton^ Ann 
He reus, a formidable organiser 
and public figure. 

And there is finally a better 
feeling. “We'll bolt in," said 


one long-time Labour activist 
who contrasts the atmosphere 
vividly with 1978. 

Other straws in the wind: 
The Catholic Tablet has come 
out anti-Quigley on accident 
compensation and housing (his 
portfolio); and there is more 
audible grumbling about Mul¬ 
doon. 

A Labour win? Don't bet on 
it (or against it). 

For a start, Rangiora actually 
grew between 1976 and 1981 
and may therefore not share 
declining metropolitan Christ¬ 
church’s gloom. 

Second, National's member¬ 
ship in the electorate is above 
2800 now and likely to reach 
3700, a record for the seat and 
right in the front rank for the 
country. 

With 1200 new members and 


a much-invigorated organisa¬ 
tion (“the best in three elec¬ 
tions,” says an old hand), Na¬ 
tional is confident of winning 
by 1000 votes and says its 
surveys are showing no loss of 
supporr at all. 

Their reason: Quigley. He’s 
a bit like filtered codec, it 
seems: the codec takes a while 
to filter through, but once it 
has, it tastes good. 

But for many people the 
filtering is still under way. 
They see only the aloof, cold 
fish who dismayed even 
staunch Nationalists at first. 
Labour canvasses pul Hayward 
in front. 

Much will depend on the na¬ 
tionwide swing, of course. Hut 
it is far from dear before the 
event whether Rangiora is like¬ 
ly to move further or less than 
the swing. 

That makes it a fascinating 
scat for election night. 




Time and place for Tory ‘turn round and fight back’ 
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YALDHURST is symbolic of 
the National Party regeneration 
in Christchurch. In Yaldhurst 
National is counter-attacking 
against the Christchurch 
Labour juggernaut. 

It is well-chosen. It is the 
electorate where the on-the- 
make in Christchurch arc to be 
found: $70,000 and $80,000 
houses with fat mortgages and 
lifestyles are more in keeping 
with aspirations than incomes. 

It is the place to climb 
through on your way to 
established Fendakon closer in 
to the city. 

The Yaldhurst electorate 


gradation from high-priced 
Russley in the north to 
working-class Hornby. 

National centres its support 
on thrusting Avonhead and 
Mick Connelly's Labour Party 
has its main strength around 
Hornby. 

The dividing line is 
Racecourse Road (yes, Riccar- 
ton racecourse), according to 
the Nationalists, one block far¬ 
ther north according to 
Labourites. 

That tells much of the story. 
Judging by the sort of housing, 
the dividing line should be far¬ 
ther south and the seat Na- 
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covers the western boundary of tional’s. 







the city near the airport, 
reaching out through 10-acre 
blocks (now themselves suc¬ 
cumbing to the encroaching 
development) to the rura [/com¬ 
muter township of Yaldhurst 
itself. 

It stretches in a continuous 


But this is Mick Connelly’s 
electorate. Younger Labour 
upstarts sometimes worry that 
Connelly docs not do enough 
canvassing; hut then they find 
lie knows exactly where his 
support lies from long ex¬ 
perience. 
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Member for electorates in 
this part of Christchurch since 
the mid-1950s, Connelly is an 
old-style local, with an almost 
osmotic understanding of the 
area, its problems and people. 

Attentiveness is one strength. 

A close empathy with working- 
class and middle-ground con¬ 
servatism is another. Connelly, 
though he has a degree in com¬ 
merce tucked away in the 
background, is no lounge-bar¬ 
drinking trendy liberal. 

He is reputed to have a tight 
grip on the loyalty of his voters. 

But this coming term is ex¬ 
pected to be his last. There was 
talk in 1979 of challenging his 
nomination, but it faded. 
Labour needs his ilk to shore 
up its touchy working-class 
support. At times recently lie 
has sccincd to carry this role 
alone. 

Once Connelly goes, Na¬ 
tional figures, Yaldhurst is up 
lor grabs, especially if, as seems 
likely, it cumracts on the 
higher-cost new housing area. 
So Margaret Murray's drive 
has a long-term purpose as well 
as short-tenn hope. 

To win a scat off' Labour 
would be psychologically im¬ 
portant in Labour-dominated 
Christchurch. To be vigorous¬ 
ly carrying the fight to Labour 
in at least one scat this time is 
equally important. 

And Murray has had Connel¬ 
ly a bil worried. He has been 
seen more active in the newer 
bits where support is dicey. 

Murray is spending money. 
Television advertisements dur¬ 
ing the winter were a New 
Zealand first, more the sort of 
thing you’d expect in flashy 
Auckland. 

An expensive glossy pam¬ 
phlet has urged voters to 
"make the future right” 
(politically speaking) and 
shown them 39-yeaT-old Mur¬ 
ray campaigning, local body 
politicking, dining (with “ex¬ 


tended family" — it includes 
her mother-in-law) and playing 
tennis in ?.ippy track-jacket. 

At a distance she has a prissy, 
perm-and-glovcs appearance 
and speaking manner. She 
looks and sounds remarkably 
like a slightly better dressed 
Ann Hercus. 

The impression is deceptive 
in both cases. Murray is a fiist- 
devcloping, well-organised, 
shrewd and intelligent woman. 

An established local politi¬ 
cian — top polling on the huge 
urbanised Waimairi county 
council which surrounds the 
old city — she is still a bit raw 
on national issues, but has an 
instinct for the game and is 
quick on the uptake. 

The party recognised thru 
with rapid promotimt from en¬ 
try in 1975 to dominion coun¬ 
cillor in 1979 — then appoint- 
met its to the Christchurch 
Teachers College Council and 
the local rent appeal board. 

Murray iypities the bubbl¬ 
ing, confident, ami-bureau- 
cratic 30-1-5 age group in the 
National l*ariy which lias been 
pushing up under the aged 
crust of rite “sucutlist" 1960s 
and has begun to cmnv 
through. 

Her campaign team is mostly 
youngish, professional or self- 
cmplovcd and as shinily 
“executive-style” as their 
houses. Murray lives in a house 
just like theirs. 

It's the son of team 
Aucklanders might find in 
Birkenhead (m Pukurmga or 
Last Coast Bays if things were 
more normal there). 

Murray needs a -I. I per cent 
swing to win. That should be 
beyond her even if there is a 
National rollback against 
Labour’s 1978 tidal wave in 
Christchurch, unless there is a 
substantial movement against 
Labour nationwide. 

But it has put a bit oUife into 
the Christchurch scene - 
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Labour pins slim hope on 
‘ordinary’ circumstances 


Key electorates 
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SELWYN looks superficially 
like Rangiora. There are 
parallels. But there are also dif¬ 


ferences. 

Both National-held elec¬ 
torates are wedged into 
Christchurch, with a suburban 
chunk balancing a large rural 
expanse containing numerous 
small townships. 

Bui whereas Rangiora 
borough has long formed a 
natural servicing and ad¬ 
ministrative centre for 
Rangiora seats and Hurunui 
seats before them, giving them 
a sense of entity, Selwyn has 
only gradually edged into 
Christchurch and its urban sec¬ 
tors reaching into Hornby are 
distinctly Christchurch-ori¬ 
ented dormitory and industrial 
suburbs, with no servicing link 
with the rural hinterland. 


Rangiora electorates have 
been marginal for a decade and 
the National organisation has 
adapted to that status. Selwyn 
was always safe until 1978 and 
is only now learning the tech¬ 
niques of marginal organisa¬ 
tion. 

Rangiora, with a strong 
private enterprise candidate 
(Derek Quigley) and a weak 
Labour candidate, had a lower- 
than-average swing to Labour 
in 1978. 

Selwyn, with a weak, ridicul¬ 
ed minister as candidate (Colin 
McLachlan) and a dogged 
Labour candidate, recorded a 
bigger-than-average swing to 
Labour, 

Selwyn National candidate 
this time, Ruth Richardson (see 
Page 43) is a Quigleyite on 
economic matters. She may 


even be more hardline. 

But she is also more liberal 
on social and moral matters. 
The state should not only get 
out of the economy, hut out of 
bedrooms to boot, she says. 

She is an aggressive woman, 
growing, if anything, more ag¬ 
gressive. At a seminar in Well¬ 
ington recently she disturbed 
onlookers with direct attacks on 
questioners. 

Her campaigning style is 
vigorous and hard-sell, driving 
home her version of the Na¬ 
tional message with some force. 

Labour canvassers are still 
picking up conservative rural 
Canterbury dismay when they 
go round after her. It may not 
translate into Labour votes, but 
it gives them hope. 

Nationalists freely acknow¬ 
ledge the ructions the selection 
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of abrasive outsider Richardson 
caused, but insist internal party 
opposition has died down (the 
leaders of that opposition 
agree). 

Nevertheless Labour can¬ 
didate Bill Woods — a solid 
middle-of-the-road rural 
(Springfield, near the Alps) 



shopkeeper and poultry farmer 
— is confident things ure better 
for him than in 1978 when he 
surprised observers. 

Labour is much stronger in 
the country townships this year 
than then and has a much more 
vigorous membership. 

A straw in the wind: 35 at a 
young farmers meeting where 
he was asked to speak, when 
usually only about n dozen turn 
up. Another straw, this time he 
is being asked to speak by many 
groups, compared with exactly 
two last time. 

But that may only rcllect the 
electorate’s realisation that lor 
once it is marginal. In the past 
it has come to a matter of 
whether you voted for or 
against the Nntional winner. 

Where Richardson is young, 
bright and high-flying. Woods 
is run-of-the-mill, middle-aged 
and a long-time local. 

Where Richardson is radical, 
Woods is conservative and sale. 

Where Richardson is stri¬ 
dent, Woods is a thoroughly 
decent and soft-spoken bloke, 
who has gathered round hint a 
dedicated leum ranging from 
younger students ami research 
scientists to older retired 
Labour stalwarts. 

One most commonly hears of 
Woods that he is a "nice guy, 
but ..." 


^ The "hut" leaves some to® 
for Social Credit. The third 
party did relatively well hereio 
1978, no doubt picking up 
disgruntled National-leaner!, 
who perhaps in another elec¬ 
torate or with a more dynasst l 
Labour candidate might hin 
gone Labour. 

Richardson's black-and-white 
personality will leave other Nr 
tional doubters for the taking 
and the Social Credit can- 
didale, Lyttelton postmaster, 
Jim Cirihheii, reports some suc¬ 
cess. 

National canvassers are find¬ 
ing u strong .Social Credit 
presence, too. mainly in the 
strong Labour areas in the 
Christchurch suburbs. 

The Social Credit influence 
may queer the result in what 
would otherwise be a straight 
Lahour-National marginal - 
ami thus give it more interest 
(and, perhaps, put it behind 
Rangiora as a Labour hope, 
despite a smaller on-paper 
swing being needed. 

National sophisticates would 
welcome trendy libertarian 
Richardson. 

Labour, with too many 
liberal trendies already, would 
welcome the conservative 
leavening of ordinary bloke 
Woods. 
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Personalities 
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Hercus vs Richardson — (wo)manfully shaping up 


NOT all the battles across the 
floor of Parliament are between 
parties. Every now and then a 
couple of MPs will pair off in a 
special duel of their own. 

If all goes according to plan, 
a classic such pairing-oil is 
shaping up down in Christ¬ 
church. 

Ruth Richardson, 31, tightly- 
sprung small bundle of right- 
wing rationality, is after the 
National-held marginal of 
Selwyn. 

Across the other side of the 
city, Ann Hercus, 39, tautly 
slender organism of owlish effi¬ 
ciency, has a tight Labour grip 
on Lyttelton. 

Only three years in Parlia¬ 
ment, Hercus has already 
become a nationally-known 
figure. 

She is the first woman MP 
with a real potential to become 
prime minister. 

Hut even without having 
reached Parliament, Richard¬ 
son has made a minor national 
name for herself. If she wins, 
she will rapidly expand on that 
reputation. 

Richardson came to promin¬ 
ence in 1978 when she fought a 
tenacious, house-by-house cam¬ 
paign against Labour leader 
Bill Rowling in Tasman. 

Her apprenticeship over, 
Richardson looked around for n 
winnuble sent. 

In the meantime she joined 
Federated Farmers as legal of¬ 
ficer, where she turned a cosy 
job into a ground-breaking one. 

Federated Farmers for the 
first time took an active interest 
in land use hearings, presenting 
submissions to local authorities 
and the Planning Tribunal 
hearings or applications uf ap¬ 
proval for, for example, the 
Taranaki ammonia-urea plant. 

She took a more active role in 
legislative hearings. The old 
days of old school tie mateship 
having long passed, Federated 
Farmers needed to develop new 
ways of influencing politicians. 

But Richardson wants a lot 
more to be a politician. And 
fast. 

She has family land in the 
Waitotara electorate. She could 
probably have counted on pick¬ 
ing up the National nomination 
there for the 1984 election, 
once Venn Young goes. 

But that was too far off. 
Richardson w;ent for Selwyn, 
where Transport Minister Col¬ 
in McLachlan is retiring. 

A young woman, in a seat 
where the Tories are really 
Tories? Not on, surely. 

Even more outrageous, she is 
strongly feminist in her 
outlook. And believes freedom 
should not just apply in the 
economic sphere but in the 
moral sphere as well. And 
won’t take her husband’s name, 
or settle down and have kids. 

Further still, she insists on 
saying what she believes — to 
everybody who wants to listen 
«nd even to those who don’t, 
when she can get hold of them. 

It should have been a recipe 
for defeat from the serried 
ranks of Canterbury rural con¬ 
servatism. 

And, in fact, she did stir up 
some fierce opposition. Some 
disgruntled party members 
'vent to the Christchurch Press 
complaining that she was an 
outsider who had been forced 
on them by Prime Minister 
Robert Muldoon. 

(In fact, they couldn’t have 
been further from the truth. 
Until very recently Richard¬ 
son’s outspoken advocacy of 
much faster deregulation and a 
much freer economy kept her at 
srm's length from the Prime 
Minister.) • 

■ But Richardson demolished 


the opposition with sheer abili¬ 
ty. She went into the electorate 
cold, but by the time she had 
got through the pre-selection 
meetings, she already had the 
nucleus of a campaign organisa¬ 
tion and a growing band of 
devoted helpers. 

She won the selection on the 
first ballot. Since then she lias 
bought a 23-acrc farmlet in the 
region and put together pretty 
near single-handed a campaign 
team where before active cam¬ 
paigning has been almost 
unknown. 

And the campaign has been 
run at a fast clip with a high 
profile. “This is where it’s at," 
blasted a heavy headline in the 
local country newspaper with a 
map showing Richardson’s 
farm. 

"This is where you call if you 
want something done in the 
Selwyn electorate. This is 
where you’ll get straight 
answers on . . . 

“Don’t just talk about it — 
let’s get something done." 

A bit indecent, when the sit¬ 
ting MP isn't dead-and-buried 
yet — but then Richardson is 
determined, and competitive. 

She makes no secret of her 
belief that Hercus is one of a 
"formidable Labour team in 
Christchurch" and that she is 
looking forward to matching 
wits and political swords. 

Already they have met, on a 
panel organised by the Society 
for Research on Women. 

Richardson’s people say she 
got Hercus on the hack lool. 

Hcreus’s people say Richard¬ 
son managed to insult Hercus, 
the chairperson and the society 
in her fust lew sentences. 

There won't be any quarter. 
Hercus is a lull match for 
Richardson in determination. 
They match each other in logic 
and thorough preparation. 

They both excite strong emo¬ 
tions in their opponents. Her¬ 
cus paricularly seems to have 
enraged (envious?) Na¬ 
tionalists. 

Richardson may have the 
faster brain and the higher- 
pressure delivery, fortified with 
a lucidity that defies simple 
contradiction. 

Hercus has a stiletto coolness 
and a teeth-on-edge righteous 
presentation — slow, twisting 
each point in the wound. 

Apart from relative youth, in- 
telligence, determination, 
organising skill and enjoyment 
of the battle, the two women 
share a politics-first approach. 

Both have strong symparhy 
with the feminist cause, but do 
not give it precedence over 
other broad national issues. 
They want to make it to the top 
of the system more than they 
want to fundamentally change 
it. 

Both have supportive 
husbands. 

Richardson’s husband, An¬ 
drew Wright is a civil servant, 
very much a background 
figure. 

Hercus’s husband, John Her¬ 
cus, is a political figure of some 
weight in his own right — as 
director of the Canterbury 
Technical Institute, on the 
education stage; and as a 
member of the Labour Party’s ■ 
New Zealand executive (and 
perhaps its next president). 

Married young, they have a 
symbiotic relationship. Often 
one ringing the other up will 
find the phone engaged — 
because the other Is calling the 
other way. Their two teenage 
sons are of an age which 
frees them both for political ac¬ 
tivism. . • 

Ann Hercus trained as a 
lawyer, but has never practised. 
But her promise was recognis- 



Hercus. Richardson .. . femln-activiBts 


ed by the third Labour Govern- tion. A 65-page report of that 
ment which appointed her to machine has become a sort of 
the Price Tribunal and then the manual for other Labour elcc- 
Commerce Commission. torate.organisations. 

The National Party, which In Parliament Hercus has 
had out-organised Labour's deliberately concentrated on 
Torn McGuigan out of a job in economic issues. She is shadow 
1975, was itself out-organised minister for consumer affairs 
by a military-like Hercus opera- (prices) and associate to Roger 


Douglas in trade and industry, her, with her rapidly emerging 
There is no incompatibility nationwide re pm at ion as a 
in that association. Hercus is woman win* has really made it 
one of the new breed of Labour among men. 
politicians with a much less And there is a feeling tlinr 
control-oriented attitude to really she ought 10 be one of 
economic management — an at- ’hem, that she lias in some 
titude Douglas’s iconoclastic sense betrayed her class, 
innovations in Labour dunking Hercus would revel in that 
have helped to break down. sort of inverted tribute to her 
Hercus, like others, does not ability, 
go right down the track with B u| t»he lias also had a knack 
Douglas, toil liis emphases on °f upsetting those whose good- 
radical tax reform, efiiciency will she needs, 
and competitive small and Her ambition and impatience 

medium business have in- to realise it arc too transparent 
fluenced her. for some. And she sometimes 

lacks judgment. 

Hercus is ambitious. Op- Hercus is uhe.idy one of 

ponents regard her as Labour's top half-dozen 
‘‘dangerous" and dub her with spokes people, with a sure high 
other epithets too indelicate to place in Labour Cabinet, 
print here. 1 Richardson would be an ir¬ 

repressible backbencher, with a 
Part of the abuse and sure future higher in National 
criticism is envy. National ranks. They would make for- 
doesn’i yet have an MP like midublc ami worthwhile foes. 
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